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FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 


The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Murray-street,  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  at  10  A.  M.  The 
officers  of  the  Union  and  numerous  friends  of  temperance  assembled  at 
the  rooms  in  Clinton  Hall,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  where  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghttysen, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union 
College.  After  which  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  rose  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

Gentlemen, 

The  principles  of  the  American  Temperance  Union  are  not  arbitrary 
dogmas,  adopted  at  a  venture,  for  the  vain  purpose  of  a  doubtful  expe¬ 
riment.  They  have  been  prompted  by  a  considerate  regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  man — are  founded  on  sober  calculation — on  just  views  of 
duty — and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  moral  discipline  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

If  there  was  not  firm  ground  to  encourage  the  efforts  that  are  now 
making,  none  would  willingly  encounter  the  opposition  that  assails  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  this  cause.  But  there  is  wisdom  and  stability  in 
the  purpose,  and  hope  and  promise  beam  from  every  aspect  of  the  bless¬ 
ed  scheme.  Its  means  are  adapted  to  the  great  end  that  is  sought.  A 
ruinous  practice  had  grown  into  a  habit,  always  stern,  often  irresistible 
in  its  demands.  A  habit  that  impairs  health,  morals,  and  happiness ; — 
breaks  through  all  the  restraints  of  religion,  honor,  family,  and  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and,  in  its  excesses,  first  depraves  and  degrades  and  then  destroys. 
These  consequences  are  not  denied.  All  admit  them — and  thousands 
of  unhappy  families  mourn  over  them  as  sad  and  most  afflicting  calam¬ 
ities.  Christians  have  prayed  over  the  evil  for  generations — that  God 
would  arrest  its  progress — turn  back  the  burning  tide  of  desolation, 
and,  in  the  greatness  of  His  mercy,  grant  us  deliverance.  To  meet  the 
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crisis  and  in  faithfulness  to  His  promise,  the  Hearer  of  prayer 
moved  the  purpose  of  total  abstinence.  And  when  it  rose  to  our  view, 
it  drew  to  itself  an  amount  of  favor  that  inspired  the  strongest  hopes. 
It  is  a  remedy,  fit,  adequate,  and  full ; — an  antidote  safe,  effectual,  and 
thorough.  It  does  more  than  impart  strength  to  resist  the  temptation — 
it  breaks  the  head  of  the  tempter. 

Among  the  incidents  attending  this  great  moral  revolution,  has  been 
the  kind  of  opposition  which  it  has  encountered.  That  the  vicious 
would  denounce  it,  was  expected ; — but  many  of  the  friends  of  virtue 
have  been  its  adversaries  and  assailed  it  as  ultraism — a  wisdom 
above  that  which  is  written,  and  an  impeachment  of  scriptural  ex¬ 
ample. 

Perhaps  the  imprudence  of  too  sanguine  friends  may  have  given 
some  occasion  for  exception.  But  yet  the  remedy ,  that  which  was 
prayed  for,  the  way  of  deliverance,  stands  out  in  its  simple  energy  and 
mighty  purity,  clear  of  all  challenges. 

Yield  to  the  casuist  the  benefit  of  his  scruples,  that  the  use  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors  in  itself  is  not  sinful — but  the  use  had  become  inordi¬ 
nate  to  a  most  alarming  degree  and  extent.  By  the  very  laws  of  our 
physical  and  moral  economy  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  such  stimu¬ 
lants  tended,  almost  inevitably,  to  excess.  It  was  a  monster  that  lived 
on  itself — the  greater  the  indulgence  the  more  voracious  the  appetite. 
Every  libation  only  aggravated  the  thirst  which  it  professed  to  allay. 

The  solemn  truth  is,  that  total  abstinence,  seemed  to  be  the  last 
effort  of  desponding  humanity,  to  which  she  clung  as  with  the  grasp 
of  despair,  in  the  deep,  soul-felt  conviction,  that  if  this  failed,  all  was 
lost. 

That  it  calls  for  sacrifices,  firmness  and  self-control,  commends  it  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  This  allies  it  to  all  revolutions  for  good.  They 
have  always  been  illustrated  by  sacrifices.  Look  at  our  own  history, 
from  the  first  footstep  of  the  pilgrim — what  was  that  early  enterprize, 
but  a  series  of  singular  and  voluntary  sufferings  and  hardships  endured 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  principle,  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ?  And  the  consecrated  purposes  of  the  American 
Revolution, — what  were  they  but  a  tribute  to  the  doctrines  asserted 
and  defended  by  our  forefathers,  at  every  temporal  hazard  ? 

And  now  the  sacred  interests  in  danger  demand  like  sacrifices — and 
the  friends  of  temperance  make  them,  freely,  joyfully — and,  thanks  to 
the  Father  of  mercies,  successfully. 

We  surely  have  a  right  to  the  joy  of  success.  Obstinate  as  the  habit 
had  become,  it  has  been  subdued  in  millions  of  instances.  These  eman¬ 
cipated  hosts  wonder  and  bless  God  for  his  merciful  interposition. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  has  been  so  overwhelming 
and  universal,  that  it  arrests  us  as  a  moral  phenomenon.  A  mighty 
influence  has  come  down  from  heaven  in  the  majesty  and  power  of 
truth.  It  has  laid  open  to  infatuated  man  the  abominations — the  pol¬ 
lution,  crime,  and  madness  of  his  bondage. 

And  there  are  still  more  glorious  triumphs  than  Ireland  with  her  re¬ 
claimed  millions.  It  has  reached  the  very  seat  and  citadel  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  While  many  of  the  temperate  have  been  indifferent,  incredulous, 
and  hardly  persuaded  to  lift  a  finger  in  aid,  to  rescue  the  victims  of  in¬ 
toxication,  the  victim  himself  has  turned  upon  his  destroyer.  He  has 
grappled  with  him  on  his  own  territory  ;  and  by  a  resolute,  heaven- 
helped  effort,  broken  the  chains  of  his  thraldom— and  now  walks 
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abroad  with  the  firm,  exulting  footstep  of  a  free  man.  Who  will 
ever  distrust  again?  Where  is  the  Christian — the  friend  of  his 
race — that  can  find  it  in  his  heart,  to  hinder  or  discourage  a  cause  of 
such  results  and  such  promise  ? 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  read  by  Jasper  Corning,  Esq.  The  Rev 
John  Marsh,  corresponding  secretary,  then  read  the  report  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Temperance  Society,  moved  the  acceptance  and  publication  of  the  Re- 
port.  It  was,  he  said,  by  exhibiting  such  facts  as  the  Report  contained, 
that  this  great  moral  enterprise  was  to  be  brought  home  to  the  bosom  of 
every  individual  in  the  community. 

Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  of  Massachusetts  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  said  he,  I  rejoice  at  the  cheering  prospect  presented  in  the 
report  just  read,  but  there  is  much  to  do.  We  have  stormed  and  successful¬ 
ly  carried  the  outworks  of  the  enemy,  but  the  strong  hold  yet  remains  in  his 
hands.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  labor  in  behalf  of  temper¬ 
ance  in  a  country  school  house  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  no  man  for  ten 
miles  around,  whom  I  could  call  brother  in  the  cause.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  great  change,  and  we  are  still  going  ahead,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  do.  We  have  never  put  forth  a  degree  of  energy  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  A  great  obstacle  to  our  progress  is  the  want 
of  system.  To  use  a  figure  that  will  be  intelligible  to  farmers,  we  should 
put  ahead  a  great  breaking  up  plough,  to  tear  up  the  turf,  clear  away  the 
roots  and  stones,  and  get  ready  for  the  crop.  On  this  plough  we  should  put 
the  strong  team.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  save  the  principal  part  of  our 
strength  for  the  harrow  and  the  bush  which  come  after,  and  leave  the  great 
plough  to  be  dragged  by  a  feeble  team. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  raise  $41,000  for  christianizing  the  heathen.  This 
is  not  too  much — nor  so  much  as  we  can  afford.  But  to  save  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  annually  going  down  to  the  drunkard’s  grave,  we  raise  only 
$2000. 

We  have  not  told  half  the  truth  respecting  the  evils  of  intemperance  and 
its  causes.  We  have  said  the  truth  was  too  bad,  and  the  people  would  not 
bear  it.  I  am  for  telling  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  The  adversaries 
of  temperance  accuse  us  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  Sir,  we  have  none.  The  deal¬ 
ers  in  ardent  spirits  have  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  lenity,  such  as  has 
been  extended  to  no  other  class.  We  have  condemned  the  deed,  but  let 
the  men  alone. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  child  was  burnt  to  death  in  consequence  of  its  moth¬ 
er  getting  drunk.  The  rum-seller  cared  little  for  that.  He  pocketed  the 
avails.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  the  fact  became  known — the 
boys  found  it  out,  and  they  cried,  “  There  goes  the  man  who  sold  the  woman 
the  rum.”  He  shrunk  before  the  indignation  of  the  community.  He  could 
not  brave  the  storm  of  contempt  which  the  exposure  brought  upon  him.  It 
does  not  give  us  joy  to  report  such  facts.  Let  them  give  us  better  facts,  and 
we’ll  report  them.  But  let  uspublish  the  names  of  the  sellers  in  cases  like  this 
and  we  shall  stop  the  traffic. 
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Suppose  a  drunkard  dies  in  the  street,  and  the  rumseller  reads  it  in  the 
papers.  Such  an  event  is  so  common,  that  it  excites  no  wonder.  It  is  mere, 
ly  an  awful  affair,  and  nothing  is  accomplished  by  its  publication. 

But  let  the  name  of  the  dealer  be  published,  and,  as  we  say  in  the 
country,  he  must  pull  up  stakes  and  be  off.  Another  man  is  dead  over 
across  the  street — his  bloated  face,  his  blood-shot  eyes,  his  tattered  garments, 
and  feeble  limbs,  betray  the  ravages  of  the  monster,  and  show  the  cause  of 
his  death.  But  unless  the  name  of  the  man  who  slew  him  by  furnishing 
the  poison,  is  mentioned,  the  publication  does  no  good. 

We  don’t  take  hold  of  the  matter  right.  It  is  a  thing  that  we  don’t  un¬ 
derstand.  The  best  illustration  I  can  give — my  illustrations  are  some¬ 
what  homely,  for  which  you  must  pardon  me — is  that  of  a  landsman  taking 
up  a  lobster.  He  knows  there  is  a  safe  place  to  handle  him,  but  he  don’t 
know  where  to  find  it.  He  feels  round,  and  finally  gets  a  nip.  An  old  Salt 
comes  along,  and,  knowing  how  to  take  the  lobster,  picks  him  up  without 
damage,  claps  a  couple  of  plugs  in  his  claws,  and  renders  him  harmless. 
Just  so  with  the  grog-shops.  They  bothered  us.  We  didn’t  know  howto 
take  them  up.  But  the  Baltimore  reformed  drunkards  have  taught  us  a 
lesson.  They  have  come  up  out  of  the  den  of  the  lobster — they  have  seized 
him  in  safety,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  will  soon  stick  a  peg  in  his  claws, 
and  prevent  him  ever  biting  hereafter. 

In  looking  at  the  prospect  of  final  success  in  this  cause,  Dr.  J.  alluded  to  the 
Sabbath  schools  and  the  District  schools,  which  he  regarded  as  channels  for  the 
exerciseofa  very  powerful  influence  in  behalf  ofthis-cause.  The  church,  also, 
is  another  means  of  exciting  a  very  powerful  influence.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
females  are  with  us  ;  and  they  have  more  to  do  than  any  other  class  in  form¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  rising  generation.  Here  there  is  the  Irish  reforma¬ 
tion,  reflcting  back  its  light  upon  us,  and  here  come  the  efforts  and  labors  of 
our  Baltimore  friends. 

Finally,  God  is  with  us.  There  is  not  a  single  attribute  of  his  character 
by  which  He  can  by  any  possibility  take  sides  with  our  opponents.  It  is 
as  contrary  to  his  justice  as  his  mercy.  Dr.  J.  trusted  we  should  always  feel 
our  dependence  on  him  for  assistance,  and  go  to  him  for  strength. 

Professor  Goodrich,  of  New  Haven,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  the  temperance  reformation  in  foreign  lands,  call 
for  the  liveliest  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

If  there  was  anything,  he  said,  which  might  justly  awaken  grateful  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  mind  of  an  American  citizen,  on  setting  his  foot  for  the  first, 
time  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  was  the  conviction  that  an  influence  had 
gone  forth  from  this  young  nation  that  has  shaken  all  Europe,  and  is  yet  to 
pour  light  and  power  into  its  darkness  and  death. 

If  any  thing  is  to  rejoice  our  hearts  it  is,  that  truth  has  been  communica¬ 
ted  to  us,  to  be  borne  forth  to  the  nations  of  the  earth — that  light  has  risen 
in  this  western  world,  which  is  to  scatter  the  darkness  of  the  nations,  and  ush¬ 
er  in  the  millenial  glory.  When  we  hear  from  abroad  of  the  temperance 
movements  the  past  year,  we  have  reason  devoutlv  to  thank  God. 

The  President  then  introduced  fiev,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Stockholm,  in  Sweden, 
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Who  said  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  speech,  but  only  of  stating  a  few 
facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  this  great  cause  in  foreign  lands.  He 
should  like  to  take  this  meeting  on  a  journey  through  Europe,  and  follow  our 
excellent  agent  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Baird,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  done  in 
Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  But  this 
would  take  more  time  than  was  allotted  to  him  at  this  meeting,  and  therefore 
he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  Sweden,  where  he  had  resided  nearly  eleven 
years.  That  a  reform  was  needed,  will  readily  be  granted,  said  he,  when  I  tell 
you  that  ten  years  ago  there  were  upwards  of  1 60  thousand  stills  at  work.  This 
great  number  may  surprise  you ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
small,  containing  not  more  than  five  or  six  gallons  each  ;  and  the  evil  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  amount  produced,  as  the  extent  to  which  it  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  country.  Such  a  still  is  found,  as  a  right,  connected  with 
every  piece  of  ground ;  and  that  right  contemplates  the  manufacture  of  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cultivator  of  the  ground  and  his  family. 
Hence,  himself  and  all  his  family  share  in  the  works  of  manufacture,  and 
acquire  a  taste  for  the  liquor. 

The  quantity  produced  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  but,  with  a  population 
of  three  millions,  there  is  not  less  perhaps  than  forty  millions  of  gallons.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  amount  of  gross  drunkenness  ;  but  they  are  all 
at  it.  One  custom  is  that  of  having  a  brandy  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
where  every  one  goes  to  whet  his  appetite  before  taking  his  food.  This 
state  of  things  was  deeply  lamented  by  many ;  but  up  to  1830,  nothing  was 
done.  Then,  following  the  example  set  by  this  country,  it  was  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  done ;  and  a  temperance  society  was  formed.  Opinion 
was  divided  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  effort  should  be  made.  A  ma. 
jority  thought  it  would  not  do  at  once  to  strike  at  the  root,  but  that  the  socie¬ 
ty  must  be  formed  on  the  plan  of  using  it  moderately.  Great  and  influential 
men  joined  the  society,  but  it  soon  died  out.  But,  a  few  of  the  minority 
thought  nothing  but  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  would  do.  That  pledge 
does  not  include  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors;  for  such  drinks  are  not 
known  there.  This  society  labored  on  for  five  or  six  years,  laughed  at,  and 
its  labors  despised ;  about  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  cause  languished. 
The  men  connected  with  it  did  not  look  up  to  God  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
the  cause  had  fallen  back. 

It  was  then  you  sent  us  Mr.  Baird  the  first  time,  and  from  that  day  we 
may  date  an  entire  new  era.  Mr.  Baird  presented  his  book  to  his  Majesty, 
and  the  King  caused  it  to  be  translated  ;  and,  at  his  own  expense,  placed  a 
copy  in  every  parish,  commanding  every  clergyman  to  read  it,  and  make 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  subject. 

When  I  read  the  book,  I  felt  amazed,  when  I  considered  who  they  were 
that  were  engaged  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  spirits.  I  was 
confident  no  private  individual  or  association  would  have  dared  to  publish 
such  a  book.  But,  the  Chief  of  the  Goverument  issued  forth  his  order,  and 
the  book  is  hence  called  the  King’s  book,  and  no  man  dares  to  offer  a  word 
against  it.  From  that  time,  there  was  a  most  delightful  state  of  revived 
operations  ;  and  almost  everywhere,  the  people  refer  to  the  ‘  King’s  book,’ 
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or  *  Baird’s  book,’  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  on  the  occasion.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  repeated  visit  of  our  friend  should  have  been 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  a 
conqueror  passed  through  a  country  with  such  marks  of  honor  as  your 
friend.  It  was  not  as  a  conqueror,  causing  tears  of  blood  to  flow  ;  but  his 
course  was  marked  with  gentleness,  peace,  and  love ;  and  the  tears  shed 
were  those  of  hearty  gratitude  :  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  that  the  poor- 
er  classes  were  most  ready  to  testify  their  thankfulness. 

We  have  with  us  men  of  great  influence  and  talents,  and  the  cause  is 
making  delightful  progress.  We  have  examples  of  very  old  men,  who  have 
used  spirits  constantly  for  many  years,  laying  it  aside  at  once  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  with  benefit.  One  instance  just  occurred,  a  few  days  before  we 
left.  A  respectable  old  gentleman,  95  years  of  age,  a  tall,  stout,  athletic 
man,  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  daily.  He  had  often  been 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  and  had  always  said,  “  I  am  a  living  proof  that 
what  you  say  is  not  true.”  But  at  length  this  strong  man  began  to  come 
down — he  became  ill,  and  took  his  bed.  He  was  visited  by  one  doctor  and 
another  to  no  purpose  ;  and  they  concluded  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  He 
asked  them  if  he  should  leave  off  his  drink  ;  but  they  said,  “  By  no  means, 
but  rather  increase  it,  because  your  strength  is  declining.”  He  was  no 
better ;  and  at  length,  a  liquid  matter  began  to  run  from  his  swelled  legs. 
One  morning  his  attendant,  while  dressing  his  limbs,  started  back  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  smell  brandy  1”  The  old  man  was  astonished.  But  the  at- 
tendant  said  he  was  not  quite  sure,  and  he  would  call  in  his  assistant ;  and, 
on  further  examination,  they  told  him  it  was  quite  strong — clear  brandy. 
“  What  is  this  !”  said  the  old  man  ;  <c  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
brandy  not  mixing  with  the  fluids  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  been  drinking 
brandy  these  many  years  to  run  out  through  my  legs.  I’ll  drink  no  more.” 
He  laid  it  aside,  and  in  three  days  he  was  up,  and  soon  gained  his  strength. 
He  took  a  journey  of  25  miles,  to  visit  a  relative  who  was  president  of  a 
temperance  society,  told  him  that  as  he  had  before  set  up  himself  as  a 
living  witness  against  the  temperance  principle,  he  was  now  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  in  its  favor s  and  joined  the  society. 

I  have  referred  to  the  visits  of  Mr.  Baird.  Those  visits  must  be  repeated. 
This  friend  of  temperance  and  religion  has  acquired  an  influence  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  which  I  venture  to  say  no  other 
man  living  possesses.  Here  are  some  pious  men,  who  feel  their  hearts  en¬ 
couraged,  and  their  hands  held  up  by  such  visits.  They  stand  almost 
alone.  You  must  send  these  visits  to  encourage  them  on,  lest  they  should 
sink  under  the  weight. 

He  thought,  where  there  was  such  an  opening  for  doing  good  on  a  large 
scale,  there  ought  not  to  be  lacking  the  necessary  funds.  The  Swedish 
Temperance  Society  had  adopted  the  principle  of  requiring  every  member 
to  pay  a  dollar  a  year,  or  $12  at  once  ;  and  perhaps  we  might  be  stimulated 
by  their  example,  and  thus  our  influence  upon  them  be  reflected  back  upon 
ourselves. 

Wherever  this  cause  prospers,  there  are  morality  and  religion.  We  look 
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upon  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  the  good  seed  ;  but  it  is  a  stagnant 
marsh ,  and  if  we  put  in  the  seed,  it  is  in  danger  of  rotting.  This  society 
digs  a  trench  along  the  field,  it  drains  off  the  fearful,  desolating  element, 
and  then  the  seed  sown  produces  its  legitimate  fruit. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  happy  to  state  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  was  in 
the  house,  and  hoped  we  should  be  permitted  once  more  to  hear  his  voice. 

Mr.  Baird  rose,  under  the  influence  of  considerable  emotion,  and  said,  he 
should  not  have  consented  to  say  one  word,  if  it  were  not  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  discharge,  which  he  probably  should  have  no  other  opportunity  of  doing. 
He  would  therefore  with  pleasure  improve  the  present  season  by  expressing 
to  the  friends  of  Temperance  in  the  United  States,  the  interest  which  the 
peasantry  of  Sweden  feel,  and  the  thanks  which  they  have  commanded  me 
to  express  to  them  for  the  benefit  which  they  have  received,  through  their 
influence,  from  the  temperance  cause. 

The  progress  of  Temperance  in  Europe  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Tilings 
cannot  make  progress  so  rapidly  there  as  here.  Mr.  B.  made  some  interest, 
ing  statements  respecting  Russia — from  which  it  appears  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  ardent  spirits  is  so  enormous,  connected  with  the  government  revenue, 
as  to  be  attacked  with  great  difficulty.  However,  the  Emperor  has  counte¬ 
nanced  the  publication  of  the  Temperance  History,  and  hopes  are  enter, 
tained  that  this  course  will  ultimately  triumph  there. 

He  had  conversed  with  seven  kings,  and  most  of  the  ministers  of  state. 
They  were  interested  in  the  subject,  and  especially  in  the  legislation  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  country,  and  which  he  hoped  might  have  a  good 
effect,  if  carried  out,  as  it  ought  to  be,  upon  the  European  governments. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Rev,  Mr.  Bingham,  of  the  Sandwich  Island 
Mission,  who  made  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  Temperance  there,  and 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  visit  of  the  French  frigate. 

Mr.  Bingham  gave  an  account  of  the  early  efforts  for  suppressing 
intemperance  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  distilleries  were  all  suppressed 
except  those  belonging  to  the  king.  He  was  petitioned  to  suspend  them 
also,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  spirits  from  abroad.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  foreign  residents.  They  desired  one  or  two  grog  shops, 
well  regulated  grog  shops  !  !  The  influence  over  the  king  was  successful. 
He  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  importation  of  ardent 
spirits.  A  fine  of  $1,000  was  imposed  on  any  ship  that  should  import  it. 
The  effect  was  most  salutary.  This  they  thought  was  a  triumph.  They 
think  so  still.  But,  alas  !  a  foreign  and  a  powerful  government,  against 
argument  and  against  remonstrance,  enforced  upon  them,  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  the  introduction  of  French  wine  and  brandy. 

The  consequences  following  this  outrage  of  the  French  government  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  sobriety  and  morals  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
fires  of  intemperance  which  had  been  extinguished,  are  again  enkindled  in 
part.  If  France  may  introduce  her  brandy,  America  claims  the  right  to 
furnish  her  whisky,  and  England  her  West  India  Rum  !  But  there  is  still 
much  of  hope.  The  principles  of  Temperance  have  been  promulgated  and 
established  among  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Mr,  Bingham  alluded  to 
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the  effect  of  example  from  British  and  American  Men-of.War,  visiting  the 
Islands,  on  board  of  which  daily  rations  of  spirits  are  furnished  the  crew  in 
the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands,  as  very  destructive.  He  said 
the  people  of  the  Islands  see  the  spirit  rations  given  out  on  board  these  ships. 
They  say  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  wise  and  good  man,  and 
how  is  it  that  he  furnishes  spirituous  liquor. 

After  Mr.  Bingham  had  sat  down,  Mr.  John  Tappan,  of  Boston,  offered 
the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  poor  unfortunate  drunkard  has  claims  to  our  deepest 
sympathy,  and  that  the  sudden  reformation  and  deliverance  from  their 
chains  of  bondage  of  some  thousands  of  this  class  in  our  land,  shows  that 
the  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  great  mercy,  and  is  a  token  that  he  designs 
the  entire  deliverance  of  our  land  from  the  evils  of  intemperance. 

The  resolution,  he  said,  contemplates  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  drunkard, 
and  we  need  not  be  told  how  pitiful  that  is,  nor  whom  it  concerns.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  them  as  ragged,  miserable  men  ;  but  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  it  concerns  every  individual ;  and  he  feared  there  was 
not  one  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  but  had  lost  some  friend  by  it.  To  his 
knowledge,  three  of  the  first  families  in  the  land  had  each  a  son  and  brother 
in  the  Insane  Hospital,  from  this  cause.  They  demand  our  deepest  sympa¬ 
thies.  There  is  a  class  of  them  who  demand  it  in  a  very  high  degree — 
those  who  are  just  bursting  the  shackles  of  their  degradation.  Their  fami¬ 
lies  have  suffered  in  silence  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  They  hear  of  these 
meetings,  want  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  have  not  the  garments.  In 
Boston,  last  week,  a  woman  called  on  him  and  said  she  wanted  to  open  her 
house  to  receive  cast-off  clothing,  and  make  it  up  for  them,  and  she  thought 
there  ought  to  be  one  in  every  ward.  He  urged  very  strongly  the  necessity 
of  giving  them  a  little  pecuniary  aid  now,  to  encourage  them  in  this  effort 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  John  Hawkins  of  Baltimore,  a  reformed  inebriate,  then  took  the 
stand,  and  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  solemnity  of  the  practicability  and 
possibility  of  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  every  drunkard  ;  of  himself  as 
a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  save  every 
one  who  was  such,  from  the  degradation  and  misery  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  singing  the  doxology,  and  with  a  deep 
sympathy  for  the  thousands  deceived  and  ruined  by  intoxicating  liquors. 
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Never  before  have  the  Committee  come  up  to  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Temperance  Union,  with  such  cause  for  gratitude  and  praise. 
The  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  wTho  "will  overturn  and  overturn 
and  overturn,  until  every  knee  shall  bow,  seems  to  have  taken  the  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  wTe  are  engaged  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  have 
given  it  an  impulse  in  the  past  year,  wdiolly  unlooked  for  by  its 
warmest  advocates.  We  are  nothing.  Human  thought  stretched 
not  to  what  has  been  accomplished.  Human  action  wTould  have 
been  stamped  as  folly,  had  it  labored  to  do  it.  God  devised,  and 
God  has  executed.  We  look  up  and  adore. 

Three  special  interpositions  of  divine  providence,  during  the 
past  year  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  demand  the  earliest  notice. 

The  first,  in  the  continued  and  wonderful  change, which  had  com¬ 
menced  at  our  last  anniversary,  in  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  in  its  re¬ 
cent  extension  over  the  Irish  in  our  own  land.  From  many  pecu¬ 
liarities,  they  seemed  to  be  inaccessible  to  our  ordinary  instrumen¬ 
talities.  Faith  staggered  as  she  heard  of  the  tumultuous  w7aves  of 
the  people  rushing  onward,  and  of  thousands  on  thousands,  uncover¬ 
ed  but  by  the  canopy  of  heaven,  taking  the  pledge.  But  it  is  now 
no  longer  matter  of  doubt.  Ireland  is  sober.  Near  five  millions 
of  her  population  have  abandoned  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
Her  prisons  are  nearly  empty.  Her  cities  are  quiet.  Her  distil¬ 
leries  are  converted  into  manufactories  and  oat  mills.  Her  fairs 
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are  without  a  drunkard.  Her  families  are  being  clothed.  Her 
children  will  soon  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare. 

Hope  cast  a  bright  look  at  the  son  of  Erin  in  America.  She 
saw  him  in  bondage.  She  knew  that  he  loved  his  chain,  for  it 
was  the  badge  of  friendship.  But  she  remembered  the  sympathies 
of  the  Irish  heart,  and  she  has  not  been  disappointed.  During  the 
past  winter,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  most  of  our 
cities,  on  our  rail  roads  and  canals,  wherever,  in  a  word,  the  poor 
emigrant  has  found  a  resting  place,  there  a  pledge  has  been  taken 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  rescuing  them  at  once  from  the  dram¬ 
shop  and  the  social  glass,  saving  from  waste  their  hard  earnings, 
and,  from  an  early  sacrifice,  their  health  and  lives.  That  this  work, 
either  in  Ireland  or  America,  has  been  all  that  it  should  be,  or  all 
that  it  is  said  to  be,  or  unaccompanied  with  improper  influences, 
or  that  it  will  be  there  or  here  lasting,  the  committee  pretend  not 
to  say.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  fill  the  heart  of  every 
philanthropist  and  patriot  with  joy.  And  in  it  all,  we  are  nothing. 
Father  Mathew7  is  nothing.  God  has  done  it,  and  to  him  be  the 
praise.* 

The  second  interposition  of  divine  providence  during  the  year, 
had  relation  to  the  successful  tour  of  our  countryman,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Baird,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  None  but  He  who  has  the 
hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand,  could  have  secured  such  a  reception  as 
this  beloved  brother  met  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  nobles,  his 
clergy,  his  diet,  and  more  especially  permission  from  the  emperor  of 
the  Russias  to  print  and  circulate  the  history  off  the  Temperance 
Reformation  to  any  extent,  among  his  sixty  millions  of  subjects. 

The  third  interposition  of  divine  providence  has  been  in  a  move¬ 
ment  among  a  peculiar  portion  of  our  own  population — the  de- 
basedly  drunken — effecting,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  their  own  re¬ 
formation. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Temperance  reform,  there  was  but 
little  expectation  of  saving  the  poor  unfortunate  drunkard.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  his  case  was  hopeless  ;  and  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  save  sober  men,  and  especially  the  rising  generation, 
from  drunkenness,  by  inducing  them  to  abstain  from  all  its  causes. 
Yet  the  powerful  onset  made  upon  intemperance,  arrested  the  at¬ 
tention  of  multitudes  of  this  class,  and  kindled  up  the  hopes  of 
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their  friends;  and  in  1835,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  reported,  as  the  effect  of  the  work,  the  reformation  of 
12,000  drunkards.  But  there  was  no  associated  action  among 
themselves  for  countenance  and  support ;  their  reform  was  based  on 
the  ardent  spirit  pledge,  they  continued  in  the  use  of  cider  and  other 
fermented  drinks,  and  went  back  by  scores  to  destruction ;  yet  many 
were  permanently  saved,  and  became  consistent  members  of 
Christian  churches.  In  England,  this  bold  and  active  class  early 
attracted  the  regard,  and  received  the  sympathies  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  public.  As  they  reformed,  they  at  once  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  public  speakers.  Their  speeches  were  reported  and  were  read 
in  this  country  with  great  interest.  They  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ninth  report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society. 
And  as  these  reformed  men  were  based  from  the  first  on  the  total  ab¬ 
stinence  pledge,  there  have  been  but  few  relapses ;  the  work  has 
gone  on,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  35,000  drunkards  have  been 
reclaimed  of  whom  5,600  have  united  with  Christian  churches. 
In  Ireland,  by  another  and  peculiar  influence  they  have  been  re¬ 
formed  almost  without  number ;  and  a  gentleman  who  has  recently 
traveled  through  the  most  reformed  districts,  has  informed  the 
committee  that,  best  of  all,  they  keep  the  pledge. 

But  alas !  in  our  own  country,  the  mother  of  the  temperance  re¬ 
formation,  the  poor  drunkard  has,  of  late,  been  almost  forgotten.  In 
none  of  the  reports  of  the  Union  or  of  the  State  societies  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  there  been  one  bright  spot  for  him.  500,000  in 
number,  the  main  support  of  the  taverns  and  dramshops  licensed 
for  the  public  good,  they  have  been  left  to  sink  unlamented  into  the 
drunkard’s  grave.  But  God  has  been  better  to  them  than  others.  W hat 
do  our  eyes  witness  1  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  without  any  special 
agency  excepting  their  action  one  upon  another,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  reformed  drunkards  stand  upon  their  feet  and  walk  forth  <*rect 
in  the  conscious  dignity  of  freemen.  Several  of  these  individuals, 
long  deceived,  robbed,  beaten,  tormented,  suffering  the  horrors 
of  the  pit,  now  plucked  from  the  burning,  joyful  in  their  de¬ 
liverance,  affected  to  tears  at  what  they  have  been  and  where  they 
have  been,  yet  willing  to  acknowledge  all  and  confess  all,  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  raising  every  inebriate  from  degradation  and  ruin,  have  visited 
sister  cities,  and  by  telling  to  crowded  houses  their  simple  tale,  have 
waked  up  this  great  community  to  the  practicability  and  possh 
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bility  of  the  drunkard’s  reform,  and  arrested  many  a  miserable  man 
who  was  abandoned  by  his  friends  to  hopeless  ruin.  Already  in 
New  York,  more  than  400,  and  in  Boston  more  than  550,  have  sign¬ 
ed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  Similar  simultaneous  and 
wholly  unconnected  movements  have  been  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  Buffalo,  Augusta, Me.,  and  other  places.  And  in  the  Irish 
movement,  several  hundreds  of  drunkards  in  our  large  cities  and 
in  other  places,  though  not  recognized  as  such  with  much  publicity, 
have  become  sober  men.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  last  six  months,  15,000  drunkards  have 
ceased  using  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  physiologist  has  been 
confounded,  the  caviller  silenced,  the  fearful  shamed,  the  distiller 
and  the  vender  struck  dumb,  and  a  tide  of  unlooked  for  blessings 
has  been  poured  into  the  bosoms  of  many  miserable  families.  The 
committee  believe  it  is  a  token  that  God  intends  to  complete  our 
enterprise  and  save  our  land  from  the  curse  of  intemperance.  They 
look  anxiously  for  the  advance  of  the  work.  Thousands  of  families, 
still  afflicted  with  drunken  inmates,  are  looking  anxiously  for  it. 
And  hosts  of  men,  who  see  nothing  before  them  but  certain  destruc¬ 
tion,  are  waiting  around  this  new  pool  of  Bethesda,  now  that  the 
waters  are  troubled,  that  they  may  be  healed.  The  committee 
commend  this  movement  to  the  active  co-operation,  and  the  prayers 
of  every  friend  of  humanity.  They  commend  it  to  the  solemn 
consideration  of  every  manufacturer  and  vender  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  ask  them  whether  they  can  longer  carry  on  a  business 
which  has  bound  these  thousands  in  the  most  degrading  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  which,  if  prospered  as  many  desire,  would  again  drag  them 
back  from  the  liberty  with  which  God  has  made  them  free.  They 
commend  it  to  our  legislators,  who,  for  the  public  good,  are  licensing 
men  to  do  that  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  all  these  men,  and 
which,  if  continued,  will  be  the  ruin  of  thousands  on  thousands  in 
all  coming  generations.  They  plead  with  men  of  every  class  for 
poor  unfortunate  drunkards :  believing  that  now,  by  suitable  efforts, 
they  may  be  saved  by  hundreds  and  thousands  from  temporal  and 
eternal  ruin.* 

Besides  these  extraordinary  interpositions  of  divine  providence 
for  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  the  committee  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  gratitude  the  blessing  of  God,  during  the  year, 
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upon  all  their  ordinary  labors,  and  the  labors  of  the  various  State 
and  local  societies  throughout  the  country. 

Through  the  divine  goodness,  death  has  not  been  suffered  to  in¬ 
vade  their  number  or  to  make  any  breach  upon  the  officers  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union.  But  the  committee  state  with  re¬ 
gret  the  retirement  of  E.  C.  Delavan  Esq.,  from  the  station  to  which 
the  National  Temperance  Convention  at  Saratoga  Springs  called 
him  as  Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  which  office  he  filled  for 
five  years  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  country 
and  race.* 

The  committee  have  labored  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  incumbent  on  them.  They  have  endeavored  to  make  them¬ 
selves  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  temperance  cause  at 
home  and  abroad ;  with  the  action  and  power  of  the  great  destroy¬ 
er  ;  with  every  obstacle  to  the  temperance  reformation  ;  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation  relating  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  with  the  views  of  wise  and  good  men  in  this  and  other 
lands  on  the  subject  of  temperance  ;  and,  as  they  have  gained  light, 
have  labored  to  form  and  sustain  a  correct  public  sentiment,  and 
to  animate  and  press  forward  every  part  of  the  host  arrayed  against 
the  deadly  evil.  Besides  maintaining  an  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence,  the  committee  were  able  to  put  into  circulation  in  the  year 
ending  the  31st  December  last,  105,000  Journals,  200,000  Juvenile 
Temperance  Advocates,  3000  copies  of  their  last  report,  24,000 
tracts,  handbills  and  almanacs,  26,000  extras  of  the  New  York 
Observer  and  Evangelist  with  extracts  from  Anti-Bacchus,  and 
75,000  of  the  Beer  trials.  This  and  the  support  of  the  office  and 
agencies  was  at  an  expense  of  $10,347  39,  absorbing  nearly  all 
their  income  from  sales  and  donations  and  what  remained  to  them 
of  the  $10,000  donation  of  Mr.  Delavan.  That  generous  gift, 
made  four  years  since  to  the  Union,  has  now  all  been  expended, 
to  the  satisfaction,  it  is  believed,  of  the  generous  donor,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  must  now  look  to  other  friends  for  support.  With  the  sum  of 
$3900,  besides  the  income  from  their  publications,  they  can  go  on, 
and  exert  perhaps  a  more  salutary  influence  over  the  country  and  the 
world  than  can  possibly  be  exerted  by  so  small  a  sum  in  any  oth¬ 
er  way.  Confident  that  it  would  be  provided,  they  have  associ¬ 
ated  with  them  a  highly  respectable  committee  of  publication  from 
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various  denominations  of  Christians,  and  only  wait  for  the  means 
to  publish  a  temperance  library,  tracts  and  handbills,  which  shall 
be  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree  which  are  “  for  the  healing  of  the  na¬ 
tions.” 

The  committee  believe  that  the  Union  is  gaining  more  and  more 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public.  The  simplicity  of  its  de¬ 
sign,  and  its  capabilities  of  extending  its  influence  over  the  whole 
country  without  engaging  in  more  than  it  can  perform,  impress 
every  beholder.  They  find  the  press  saying,  without  any  solici¬ 
tation  on  their  part — 

“  The  Union  is  just  the  kind  of  national  organization  that  is 
needed.  Composed  of  a  fair  representation  from  the  several  states, 
it  concentrates  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  the  state  organizations  to  carry  forward  the  work 
within  their  own  limits  in  their  own  way.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  no  one  of  our  national  institutions  which  is  more  justly 
entitled  to  a  generous  support,  or  which  promises  greater  results  in 
proportion  to  the  means  employed.”* 

The  duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Editor  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  for  one  individual  to  perform.  An  assistant  Secretary  is  greatly 
needed,  of  commanding  influence,  who  shall  visit  the  Legislatures 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  States,  attend  the  anniversaries  of  the 
State  societies,  keep  up  their  action,  and  solicit  from  individuals  do¬ 
nations  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Union.  Such  an  officer,  it 
is  believed,  would  be  of  eminent  service. 

From  several  of  the  States  the  committee  have  received  most 
cheering  reports  of  temperance  action  ;  particularly  from  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri.  In  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan,  there  have  been  whole¬ 
some  and  valuable  movements,  but  in  some  of  the  States  the  friends 
of  the  cause  have  sunk  into  a  surprising  and  fatal  apathy.  Even  an 
abstract  of  each  report  received  is  more  than  the  committee  can 
give.f  They  can  only  collect  and  present  some  of  the  main  facts, 
and  remark  upon  some  general  principles  and  actions. 

TEMPERANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PLEDGES. 

The  number  of  active  and  efficient  temperance  societies  and 
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pledged  members  in  each  of  the  states,  auxiliary  to  the  State  socie¬ 
ties,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Almost  the  only  pledge  that  is 
now  in  circulation  is  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale  and  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  as  a  beverage.  If 
there  are  societies  in  which  it  is  not  adopted,  it  is  not  so  much 
from  want  of  conviction  of  its  propriety  as  from  apathy  and  in¬ 
difference  to  the  great  object  to  be  effected,  there  being  now  none 
so  uninformed  and  weak  as  to  suppose  that,  in  character,  there  is 
any  difference  in  drinks  that  intoxicate.  The  committee  are  hap¬ 
py  to  state  that  the  pledge  which,  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  having  accomplished  its  work,  has  again  been  restored, 
and  is  now  extensively  circulated  in  temperance  meetings  for  gen- 
neral  signature.  In  the  city  of  New  York  more  than  16,000 
pledges  have  been  taken  during  the  year.  In  Philadelphia  more 
than  4000  during  the  lectures  of  Mr  Hunt,  in  four  months.  By 
the  missionaries  of  the  Am.  Home  Miss.  Society,  65,000  have  been 
taken  in  the  new  settlements.  In  like  manner  the  action  has  been 
good  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

OF  THE  PRESS  AND  TEMPERANCE  LECTURERS. 

In  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Delaware,  Ma¬ 
ryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Missouri  valuable  temperance  papers  have  been  sustained,  while 
almost  every  religious  paper  and  several  political  journals  have  in¬ 
serted  in  their  columns  an  unusual  amount  of  temperance  intelli¬ 
gence.  And  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  all  the  temper¬ 
ance  journals  perfectly  harmonize  with  each  other  and  with  the 
publications  of  the  Union.  No  difference  of  views  exists  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  point.  All  are  a  well  disciplined  corps,  wasting  no  strength 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  or  in  the  destruction  of  rival  institutions, 
but  bringing  their  whole  force  upon  the  too  long  triumphant  foe. 

In  several  of  the  states  public  lecturers  have  been  employed 
through  most  of  the  year  by  the  state  organizations,  and  in  several 
of  our  large  cities  the  clergy  have  volunteered  in  a  series  of  tem¬ 
perance  sermons  on  successive  Sabbath  evenings,  which  have  been 
well  received  and  have  been  influential  in  causing  the  churches  to 
understand  and  feel  the  close  connection  between  the  progress  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  progress  of  temperance,  and  their  great  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  relation  to  this  moral  enterprise. 
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A  smaller  number  than  usual  of  original  works  on  the  subject 
of  temperance,  have  appeared  from  the  American  press ;  but  two 
valuable  works,  Bacchus  and  Anti-Bacchus,  have  been  reprinted 
from  the  English,  which,  if  not  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  all 
their  positions  and  criticisms,  are  valuable  repositories  of  science  and 
fact,  of  powerful  reasoning  and  graphic  illustration,  and  are  ac¬ 
complishing  an  important  change  in  the  public  sentiment  relating 
to  the  Divine  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen  gallon  law  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  high  political  excitement  in  relation  to  it,  there  has  been  in 
none  of  the  States  much  attempt  at  legislative  action.  Political 
men  in  power  have  been  unwilling  to  risk  it,  and  hence  temper¬ 
ance  men  have  been  less  forward  to  ask  it.  In  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  a  committee  have  reported  in  favor  of  referring  the 
question  of  license  to  an  expression  of  the  popular  voice  in  each 
of  the  towns  and  wards  of  the  cities,  but  no  action  has  been  had 
upon  the  report.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Legislature  have  raised  the 
price  of  license  to  50  dollars,  and  forbidden  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
taverns  on  the  Sabbath.  In  Pennsylvania  an  act  has  been  passed 
requiring  the  applicants  for  license  to  publish  their  petition  and 
the  names  of  those  who  recommend  them,  six  weeks  in  the  county 
papers,  thus  rendering  it  more  difficult  than  before  to  procure  a 
license.  The  laws  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  remain  as  they 
were,  and  the  people  are  satisfied  with  them.  Their  influence  is 
salutary  for  temperance. 

From  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  bringing  evil  upon  us  in  our 
attempts  at  legislation,  there  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  an  increased  prejudice  against  it.  Had  there  never  been  any 
legislation  at  all,  the  subject  would  stand  differently  from  what 
it  now  does.  But  legislation  has  been  had.  Laws  relating  to  the 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  stand  on  the  statute  book  of  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  are  extensively  found  to  be  in  the  way  of  the 
temperance  reform.  They  license,  sanction,  and  make  legally 
right  the  traffic;  and,  as  free  citizens  of  the  states,  the  friends  of  tem¬ 
perance  ask,  and  they  have  a  right  to  ask,  yea  it  is  their  duty  to  ask 
that  such  a  support  of  the  traffic  be  abandoned.  The  object  of 
legislation  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  to  guard  them 
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against  heavy  burdens  and  remove  grievous  evils.  Every  peni¬ 
tentiary,  every  alms  house,  every  mad  house  shews  that  the  free 
and  promiscuous  traffic  is  the  greatest  curse  to  the  country.  An 
immense  number  of  individuals  throughout  the  land,  not  less  than 
500,000,  with  their  families  and  dependants  are  reduced  by  it 
to  the  lowest  degradation  and  suffering;,  and  the  friends  of 
temperance  have  no  right  to  hold  their  peace  until  the  cause  of 
these  evils  is  removed.  On  this  subject  the  committee  entirely  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  following  sentiments  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman, 
late  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

If  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  degradation  of  the  man  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  respectable,  and  prosperous,  and  perhaps  eminent, 
but  instead  of  being  thus,  is  degraded,  then  it  becomes  us  to  look  about 
us  and  see  what  has  been  the  cause  of  it.  Why  is  it?  who  has  done 
it?  the  person  who  administers,  or  society  which  permits  it?  Society 
is  interested  to  look  into  it,  and  to  remove  the  cause.  It  is  a  duty 
both  to  God  and  man. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  unhappy,  unfortunate  man.  What 
now  is  the  condition  of  the  wife  and  mother?  How  many  wives  of 
such  men  are  obliged  to  toil  hard  and  late  for  the  support  of  a  fam¬ 
ily— to  suffer  reproach,  rebuke,  self  denial,  and  domestic  weariness  and 
want !  And  how  many  children  are  left  to  grow  up  in  poverty  and  suf¬ 
fering — how  many  become  burdens  to  society,  or  thieves  to  prey  upon 
community  !  Accountability  rests  somewhere.  Somebody  must  an¬ 
swer  for  all  this;  and  so  long  as  there  is  responsibility,  society  must 
try  the  experiment  of  a  removal,  and  not  faint  until  it  is  accomplished. 

VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

During  the  year  there  has  been,  in  several  of  the  States,  an  in¬ 
creasing  disposition  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  license  question.  The 
experiments  in  Illinois  have  been  found  to  be  favorable.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  also  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  people  has  elicit¬ 
ed  in  town  meetings,  much  important  discussion  and  an  amount 
of  statistical  information  to  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
strangers,  and  which  has  been  not  a  little  appalling.  “  They  were,” 
say  several  reports;  “the  best  temperance  meetings  we  ever  had. 
Many  came  to  them  who  never  attended  the  regular  temperance 
meetings  in  their  lives,  and  became  converts  to  the  cause.”  Seve- 
ral  towns  in  that  State,  by  a  large  vote,  have  withheld  all  licenses. 
In  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  question  wTas  submitted  in  March,  to  the  whole 
people,  “  Shall  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  be  instructed  to  grant 
no  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  during  the  ensuing 
municipal  year  1”  The  vote  was  8 B0  yea,  and  365  nay.  More 
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recently,  memorials,  numerously  signed  by  highly  respectable 
citizens  of  Boston  have  been  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  of  that  city,  asking  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  same  question. 
In  Cincinnati  more  than  3000  men,  in  the  practical  business  walks 
of  life,  men  who  labor  hard  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting 
their  families  and  who  cannot  well  bear  any  unnecessary  burdens 
of  taxation,  have  petitioned  the  City  Councils  to  abolish  all  licenses 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  and  thus  forever  close  the  manufactories 
of  criminals  and  paupers :  and  though  repulsed,  they  are  not  hush¬ 
ed,  but  will  come  up  again  like  the  importunate  widow  ;  yea, 
will  stand  up  as  freemen,  and  demand  it  as  a  right  that  they  be 
delivered  from  these  public  burdens.  It  is  confidently  believed, 
that  in  very  many  parts  of  our  country  a  large  majority  are  now 
submitting  to  a  minority  on  the  subject ;  and  that,  could  it  be 
fairly  discussed  before  the  people  and  a  free  vote  be  taken,  sepa- 
srate,  as  it  cannot  be  in  legislative  bodies,  from  political  considera- 
bions,  a  decision  would  be  extensively  gained  against  the  legal 
aanction  of  any  house  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Such  a 
business  must  sooner  or  later  be  acknowledged  by  public  sentiment 
and  every  statute  book  to  be  piracy  on  the  best  interests  of  man. 
God  will  hasten  it  by  one  of  those  unexpected  and  mighty  move¬ 
ments  for  which  this  age  is  so  signal. 

O  D 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ACTION. 

The  Committee  have  been  gratified  during  the  past,  as  in  former 
years,  with  many  spirited  resolves  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  favor 
of  temperance.*  These  strengthen  and  animate  them  in  their 
course.  These  they  place  in  their  archives,  as  witnesses  to  pos¬ 
terity  that  their  course  was  approved  by  those  who,  in  this  age, 
held  up  the  ark.  They  are  gratified  to  find  the  number  of 
churches  increasing  which  will  admit  no  man  to  the  communion 
table  who  manufactures,  sells,  and  uses  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
beverage ;  and  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  avoid,  in 
the  ordinances  of  God’s  house,  all  those  vile  compounds  which  are 
sold  in  the  shops  as  wine,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  free  from  those  inflaming  and  maddening  proper¬ 
ties  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.f  But  they  are 
grieved  to  hear  of  numerous  rum-sellers  yet  nestling  quietly 
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in  the  churches,  and  astonished  that  ministers  are  to  be  found  who 
consider  the  subject  of  temperance  unfit  for  the  pulpit,  and  who 
look  upon  the  whole  temperance  effort  as  unnecessary  and  even 
an  intrusion  upon  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  Let  them  close  their 
pulpits;  let  them  cry,  The  Temple  of  the  Lord!  The  Church! 
The  Church !  Let  the  distiller  and  the  vender  sit  unrebuked  under 
their  ministry  ;  the  work  will  roll  on  ;  drunkards  will  be  reformed  ; 
the  benevolent  heart  of  the  Redeemer  will  be  gratified ;  and  if  he 
spares  them  from  the  thunder-bolt  of  his  wrath,  and  does  not  send 
leanness  into  their  souls,  and  “spew”  them  out  of  his  mouth,  it  will 
be  because  this  is  the  day  of  his  patience  and  forbearance,  and  not 
of  righteous  retribution. 

PATRONAGE  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

By  the  rulers  of  the  land,  by  the  Governors  of  States,  by  national 
and  state  Legislators  patronage  is  not  yet  fully  bestowed  where  we 
believe  every  consideration  of  affection  to  their  beloved  country 
would  direct.  Men  highly  talented,  greatly  beloved,  and  show¬ 
ing  in  quiet  domestic  life  every  virtue,  seem  not  to  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  powerful  influence  of  evil  custom  abroad,  and  when  most 
honored  by  public  elevation,  often  most  dishonor  themselves  ;  lead¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  youth  of  the  country  in  the  paths  of  ruin. 
The  army  of  the  nation  is  reaping  in  every  department  the  benefit 
of  the  removal  of  the  spirit  ration.*  But  the  Navy,  the  Committee 
and  it  is  believed  thousands  of  patriots  say  with  grief,  is  still  the 
patron  of  Intemperance.  In  many  of  our  ships  of  war  there  has 
been  a  most  commendable  relinquishment  by  officers  and  parts  of 
crews  of  the  spirit  ration,  but,  as  a  whole,  more  spirit  is  consumed 
in  the  American  navy  than  in  any  of  its  size  on  the  globe.  Foreign 
nations  who  hear  of  the  temperance  of  our  country,  are  confound¬ 
ed  at  it.  The  poor  Islander  of  the  sea,  struggling  to  burst  from  his 
degrading  bondage  to  strong  drink,  looks  at  it  with  amazement,  and 
says,  “  The  President  of  the  LTnited  States  knows  what  is  good,  can 
I  be  mistaken  1  Shame  to  America,  if  she  does  not  blot  this  foul 
stain  from  her  escutcheon  !” 

EVIL  PARTICIPATION. 

The  Committee  cannot  withold  an  expression  of  their  amaze¬ 
ment,  not  to  say  indignation,  at  the  extent  to  which  the  friends  of 
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temperance  patronize  rum-selling  taverns  and  stores.  A  temper¬ 
ance  house  is  often  sustained  with  difficulty  even  in  a  temperance 
community $  the  friends  of  the  cause  showing  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  go  there  or  to  one  that  has  a  bar  ; 
and  stores  which  are  little  else  than  dram  shops  receive,  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  cases,  equal  patronage  with  those  which  are  conducted  on 
strict  temperance  principles.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
This  traffic  is  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
venders  know  it.  They  could  carry  on  no  other  business  doing 
half  the  mischief  in  society  that  this  does.  Public  indignation 
would  render  it  impossible.  But  the  absence  of  public  indigna¬ 
tion  and  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  men  who  say  they  see  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  keeps  them  quiet.  Their  consciences  condemn 
them.  The  love  of  money  draws  them  onward.  ‘  I  know,’  said 
a  merchant  in  St.  Louis,  ‘you  have  all  the  truth  and  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  your  side,  but  I  must  make  money.’  But  would  temper¬ 
ance  families  everywhere  withdraw  themselves  from  them,  never  be 
seen,  if  possible,  where  there  is  a  tavern  bar  ;  never  trade  with  a 
man  who  will  scatter  this  desolating  poison  through  society,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  a  great  change  would  speedily  take 
place  throughout  the  community.  The  friends  of  temperance 
would  injure  no  man  in  his  business.  But  they  have  a  right  to 
protect  themselves  and  the  community  from  injury.  Yea,  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  it,  and  to  show  their  decided  disapprobation  of  all 
evil  by  their  practice,  as  well  as  to  feel  it  in  their  hearts. 

Drunkenness  cannot  be  continued  in  our  world  without  the  aid  of 
sober  men.  Sober  men  must  make  the  laws  which  license  the  traffic. 
Sober  men  must  be  the  venders ;  sober  men  must  be  the  importers  and 
distillers,  and  sober  men  must  furnish  the  capital  for  importation 
and  the  materials  for  distillation.  The  farmers  of  our  country 
stand  at  the  fountain  head  of  this  tremendous  evil,  and  to  them, 
standing  there,  the  committee  would  make  a  solemn  appeal. 

Farmers,  next  to  the  great  Author  of  all  good,  you  stand  as  the 
almoners  of  the  world.  You  bring  food  out  of  the  earth.  As  you 
pour  it  forth  from  your  granaries,  the  eye  blesses  you.  “  The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner  ;  the  ass  his  master’s  crib the  widow’s  heart, 
as  she  receives  sustenance  for  herself  and  her  babes,  sings  for  joy. 
For  a  momentary  gain,  you  can  become  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 
You  can  convert  the  grain  and  the  fruit,  which  the  earth  pours  into 
your  lap,  into  a  poison  which  shall  turn  the  husband  and  father 
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into  a  brute  and  fiend,  beggar  families,  excite  men  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  ferocious  crime  and  ruin  souls.  But  will  you  do  it  1 
You  can  feed  the  distilleries  with  your  surplus  productions;  you 
can  keep  up  those  fires  which  burn  up  the  body  and  burn 
the  soul,  and  plead  that,  as  you  throw  your  productions  into  the 
public  market,  you  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  these  effects.  But 
will  this  satisfy  conscience  1  Will  this  satisfy  the  suffering  commu¬ 
nity  1  Will  this  satisfy  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  when  he  shall 
make  inquisition  for  blood  1  To  those  of  you,  who  look  simply  at 
loss  and  gain,  we  would  put  a  question — Will  not  every  drunkard  you 
make,  hold  a  mortgage  on  your  farm  for  his  support  1  Will  not  every 
criminal,  excited  by  you  to  acts  of  violence,  lay  upon  you  for 
his  trial,  imprisonment  and  punishment  a  heavy  assessment  1  Does 
not  every  poor  house,  jail  and  hospital  bring  sweat  from 
the  brow  of  every  industrious  farmer  and  mechanic  in  the 
land  1  And  have  you  a  right  for  personal  gain  thus  heavily  to  tax 
your  fellow  citizens  1  May  there  not  also  be  an  assessment  of  an¬ 
other  character  which  you  may  not  be  willing  to  bear  1  If  you 
manufacture  a  poison  or  furnish  the  material  for  this  manufacture 
may  not  a  righteous  God  visit  you  in  judgment  by  calling  you  to 
follow  a  son  to  a  drunkard  s  grave,  or  perhaps  cause  you  to  fall 
into  a  pit  which  you  yourselves  have  digged!  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  God  should  send  the  mildew  to  blast  your  crops,  the 
insect  to  destroy  your  wheat,  the  frost  to  blight  your  corn,  the 
caterpillar  to  waste  your  fruit ;  better,  far  better  that  God  should 
stretch  you  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  that  your  farm  should  lay 
waste,  your  fruit  rot  in  the  field,  and  your  children  become  pen¬ 
sioners  on  the  bounty  of  others  !* 

SIMULTANEOUS  MEETINGS. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  for  mutual 
consultation,  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
February,  was  greater  and  more  animating  this  year  than  for  seve¬ 
ral  past  seasons.  It  is  hoped  it  will  soon  be  a  general  concert,  on 
which  Heaven  will  smile ; — reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  “  from 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

RESULTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  temperance  cause  has  a  con- 
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stantly  increasing  claim  upon  the  attention,  gratitude  and  support 
of  all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  that  its  prospects  of  ultimate 
success  are  daily  growing  brighter  and  brighter. 

Foreigners  ask  for  statistics  to  show  the  benefits  of  temperance. 
Our  testimonials  are  negative  rather  than  positive.  The  statistics 
of  Intemperance  are  abroad  in  the  land.*  Every  one  sees  them  in 
the  poor  house,  the  jail,  the  hospital,  the  open  street.  But  no  one 
sees  the  100,000  men  who  now  would  have  been  drunkards,  but 
for  this  good  cause  ;  no  one  notices  the  strong  and  the  vigorous  who 
would  have  been  years  ago  tenants  of  the  grave;  no  one  can 
point  out  the  happy  families  who  would  have  been  cursed  with 
a  drunken  father,  or  with  a  son  bringing  a  parent’s  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grav£  ; — no  one  can  tell  the  increased  labor,  wealth, 
power,  and  moral  virtue  of  the  nation,  or  the  greater  purity  and 
holiness  of  the  churches.  Temperance  is  willing  that  her  work 
should  be  concealed  and  her  name  unknown,  if  the  day  may  but 
come  when  the  horrid  statistics  of  intemperance  can  be  reported 
no  more. 

Still  the  marks  of  progress  and  the  blessedness  of  results 
are  so  lull  and  cheering,  that  they  cannot  be  hid.  And  where 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  advance,  your  Committee  are  com* 
fident  it  is  not  because  there  is  no  sincere  desire  for  it,  but 
because  no  efficient  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  evil. 
In  such  places  there  may  often  be  found  a  large  church,  a  learned 
ministry,  men  standing  high  in  political  life,  wealth  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  any  moral  enterprise,  and  a  general  disposition  to  educate  the 
rising  generation  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  world,  and  yet 
nothing  is  done  to  suppress  or  prevent  intemperance.  None  but  a 
few  individuals,  reputed  as  irregular  and  unsafe  guides,  have  there 
signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  ;  few  feel  any  personal  obligation 
resting  upon  them  to  sign  it ;  few  look  upon  the  traffic  as  derogatory 
to  moral  or  Christian  character,  and  the  temperance  enterprise  is 
suffered  to  hold  none  other  than  a  low  place  among  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day.  Here  the  demon  triumphs.  Here,  here 
are  the  sighs  of  the  drunkard’s  wife  and  the  tears  of  his  famished 
babes.  Here  is  Sabbath  breaking  and  swearing  ;  and  here  blood 
toucheth  blood.  The  distiller  and  the  vender  roll  in  wealth,  but 
the  poor  house  and  jail  are  full  of  degraded  and  lost  beings.  And 
on  whom  rests  the  fearful  responsibility  1 
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In  relation  to  the  great  fountains  of  intemperance  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the 
power  of  appetite  which  demands  indulgence  ;  but  they  see  also 
a  daily  diminution.  By  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840  we  learn, 
there  are,  in  the  United  States,  9,657  distilleries,  producing 
33,343,235  gallons  of  ardent  spirit.  But  16  years  ago,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  there  were  40,000  distilleries,  producing  72  million  gallons. 
In  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  now  but  707,  there  were  5000. 
In  New  York,  where  are  but  219,  were  1,200.  Then  we  had 
12  millions  of  people,  each  of  whom  could  be  furnished  with  6  gal¬ 
lons  a-year ;  now  17  millions,  to  each  of  whom  the  distiller  can  give 
but  two.  Several  distilleries  have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable  ; 
others,  through  the  power  of  conscience,  which  will  not  suffer  man 
knowingly  to  consume  his  fellow  man.  And  conscience  is  still 
doing  its  work.  Says  the  last  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Society, 

We  know  of  one  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  perfect  machinery 
of  its  kind,  and  yielded  the  proprietor,  as  he  informed  us,  a  very  large 
net  profit  a  day.  He  suddenly  became  convinced  that  his  distillery 
was  scattering  death  and  destruction  through  the  land  !  In  reflecting 
on  it  during  a  sleepless  night,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
stop  it  or  lose  his  soul.  Before  the  day  dawned  he  took  his  resolution. 
“I  will  be  faithful  to  my  conscience  and  my  God  whatever  becomes 
of  my  distillery.”  Accordingly  he  arose  early  in  the  morning,  went  to 
the  distillery,  and  calling  his  foreman,  “  John,”  said  he,  “  come  here. 
Put  out  these  fires.”  John  looked  up,  at  this  unusual  order,  in  doubt 

whether  he  understood  it.  “What  do  you  mean  Mr.  S - ?”  “I 

mean  to  have  you  put  out  the  fires  of  the  distillery.  There  shall  no 
more  whisky  be  made  here.”  A  little  while  after,  Mr.  S.  visited  the 
mill,  and  discovered  that  John  was  grinding  grain  for  a  neighboring 
distillery.  “  I  will  have  no  more  of  this,  John;  stop  it !  stop  it !”  said 
he.  “  Indeed,  1  believe  you  will  have  me  do  nothing  after  a  while, 
Mr.  S.,  said  the  man. — “  No,  NOTHING  towards  making  whisky .” 
Application  was  made  to  him,  either  to  hire  or  buy  his  establishment, 
to  carry  on  the  business. — “No”  said  Mr.  S.,  “  I  will  rent  or  sell 
it  for  a  church  or  any  useful  purpose,  but  not  for  a  distillery.” 

In  1825,  there  were  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York  29 
breweries.  Ten  years  after  the  number  was  99.  The  official 
returns  do  not  show  the  quantity  of  beer  made.  In  1840,  the 
number  was  decreased  to  86,  with  the  yearly  manufacture  of 
6,471,122  gallons.  For  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  decrease  in  the  demand  for  this  destructive  article. 
Never,  perhaps,  have  facts  which  nearly  concerned  human  health 
and  the  lawful  pleasures  of  appetite  been  sought  after  with  more 
avidity,  than  those  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Delavan 
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by  the  brewers  of  Albany.  A  circulation  of  75,000  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  trial,  besides  the  issues  from  the  newspaper 
press,  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  community.  Should  a  fair  expose 
of  the  drug  system  follow, the  manufacture  of  beer  would  probably 
soon  come  to  its  proper  termination.* 

The  cider-mill  has  vanished  from  the  premises  of  almost  every 
reputable  New  England  farmer,  and  the  choicest  wines  are,  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  once  delighted  in  them,  now 
classed  with  the  “drink  of  the  drunkard.”  The  traffic  is  immense, 
but  it  is  not  where  it  once  was.  Hundreds  and  thousands  who  once 
sold  intoxicating  liquors  without  the  least  emotion,  would  now 
sooner  cut  offi  a  hand  than  be  a  partaker  in  these  murderous  gains. 
Many  of  our  finest  steamers  at  the  east  and  the  west  have  closed  their 
bars.  The  temperance  tavern  is  rising  up  fair  and  beautiful  with  its 
fountains  of  pure  cold  water  in  city  and  country,  and  meeting  with  a 
good  support.*  The  Marlboro’  House  in  Boston,  the  Tremont  in 
New  York,  the  Worcester,  the  Albany,  the  Hartford  Hotels,  which 
are  disgraced  with  nothing  which  intoxicate,  are  delightful  visit¬ 
ing  places  to  the  weary  traveler.  The  West  is  purifying  herself 
from  the  evil  under  which  the  East  has  so  long  groaned.  Says  the 
Illinois  report :  “A  man  may  now  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago 
through  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  without  inconvenience  to  himself, 
not  be  compelled  to  put  up  at  a  rum-selling  house  on  the  road.  A 
clergyman  in  September  last,  traveled  with  his  family  from  Alton 
to  Michigan,  and,  said  he,  “  during  the  whole  distance,  going  and 
coming  from  the  Michigan  line  to  Alton,  I  did  not  find  myself  in  more 
than  one  or  two  public  houses  where  intoxicating  liquor  was  visible.5* 

The  drinking  usages  of  1826,  where  are  they  now  1  Usages 
among  farmers  and  mechanics,  usages  among  ministers  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bodies,  usages  in  social  parties,  on  the  new  year,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birthday,  and  even  at  political  meetings  1  Every  year  sees 
their  decrease. 

The  police  courts  tell  of  what  we  are  doing.  The  number  of 
drunkards  brought  before  the  police  courts  of  Philadelphia  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  1840,  was  69.  In  the  same  months  in  1841, 
28.  The  riots  and  fights  were  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
In  four  days  in  succession  not  one  drunkard  was  brought  before 
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the  mayor ;  sixteen  and  twenty  a  day  formed  the  usual  comple¬ 
ment  two  years  ago.  Doctor  Kane,  the  police  justice,  said  a  few 
weeks  since,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  crime  in  the  city  of  Albany 
has  been  occasioned  bv  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks — that  the 
criminal  business  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  has  fallen  off  full 
six-eighths ,  compared  with  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  and 
that  temperance  societies  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  happy  change , 
Says  a  late  National  Intelligencer,  there  has  been  a  great  diminu¬ 
tion  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  temperance. 

In  New  York,  in  1826,  with  a  population  of  about  182,000 
souls,  the  whole  number  of  indictments  tried  before  the  court  of 
General  Sessions  was  652;  in  1839,  with  a  population  of  about 
325,000  souls,  the  number  of  indictments  was  reduced  to  389 — 
thus  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent. 
But  as  yet,  we  have  not  seen  the  full  operation  of  temperance  in 
our  Irish  population.  These,  we  hope,  have  bid  a  final  farewell  to 
the  police  office,  the  penitentiary  and  almshouse. 

The  license  law  continues;  but,  like  the  poor  cast  off  gods  of  the 
heathen,  no  one  pleads  for  it.  And  in  every  city  and  town  the 
man  who  asks  for  a  license  will  be  looked  at  by  the  poor  drunk¬ 
ard’s  family  as  seeking  a  commission  to  keep  them  in  the  dust. 
They  will  look  up  to  the  judge  with  a  supplicating  eye  and  ask, 
will  you  give  it  1  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  was  a  reduction 
of  260  in  the  last  year.  In  Boston  a  °;reat  reduction  of  licenses 
js  contemplated  the  coming  year ;  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
such  is  the  strength  of  the  temperance  cause,  that  it  is  expected  but 
few  will  ask  for  one.  And  the  committee  cannot  but  notice  it  as  a 
new  and  favorable  feature  of  the  times,  that  where  the  license  law 
is  supported,  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  a 
strong  disposition  to  punish  every  violation.  From  the  statements 
of  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  fined 
there  for  selling  liquor  without  license  from  December  26th,  to 
February  25th,  in  all,  118  persons. 

Total  amount  of  fines  assessed,  $2,489  00 

Total  of  above  collected  and  paid  into  city  treasury,  1,433  00 
Not  collected,  but  in  process,  832  00 

The  most  unprincipled  part  of  the  community  bear  testimony 
to  our  progress.  The  theatre  adveitises  there  shall  be  no  spiritu- 
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ous  liquor  sold  within  its  walls.  The  circus  says,  it  will  not  have 
it  upon  its  grounds.  The  man  who,  with  his  pompous  advertisement 
allures  our  youth  to  his  frivolous  and  demoralizing  exhibitions,  and 
caters  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  gravely  assures  the  public 
that  nothing  that  intoxicates  shall  be  seen  on  the  premises.  What 
an  index  of  public  sentiment ! 

An  increase  of  domestic  comfort  is  widely  visible,  and  the  men 
who  contribute  to  it,  partake  of  the  benefit.  Many  a  butcher  has  a 
good  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  well  paid,  from  a  man 
who  seldom  bought  any  thing  in  the  market.  Many  a  baker 
finds  his  business  from  certain  families  nearly  doubled.  Many  a 
tailor  furnishes  new  and  handsome  suits  to  men  who  were  con¬ 
tented  with  a  patch  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Many  a  shoemaker 
now  puts  a  smile  on  the  drunkard’s  boy  and  an  additional  dollar 
into  his  own  pocket.  “  You  have  a  new  pair  of  shoes,”  said  one  to  a 
little  boy  in  Baltimore,  who  had  not  been  seen  with  any  before. 
“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  my  father  has  joined  the  Washington  Temperance 
Society.”  Men  lie  down  with  new  security  at  night.  The  rich 
with  their  bars  and  bolts  may  not  feel  it.  But  the  poor  do.  “  I  can 
now,”  said  a  poor  washer  woman,  “  leave  out  my  clothes  all  night 
since  they  have  joined  the  timperance.  Before,  they  were  alway 
a  thieving.” 

The  friends  of  temperance  may  be  exposed  to  charges  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  is  idle,  say  many,  to  talk  of  changing  in  an  hour,  the  habits, 
fashions,  and  business  of  men.  But  what  do  we  see,  but  that  the 
providences  of  God  far  outstrip  the  most  extravagant  calculations. 
What  mind,  a  year  ago,  would  have  ventured  to  predict  what  has 
been  accomplished  1  Why  would  it  be  any  more  surprising  to 
see,  in  less  than  a  year,  THE  WHOLE  TRAFFIC  ABANDON¬ 
ED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY  than  it  now  is  to  see 
drunkards  by  thousands  forsaking  their  cups.  All  the  signs  of 
the  times  bid  us  look  for  great  things.  Man  is  contemplating 
with  new  interest  the  sins  and  miseries  of  his  fellow  man. 
The  increasing  intercourse  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  diffusing  knowledge,  the  power  of  the  press,  the  dis¬ 
position  to  know  and  secure  every  thing  which  tends  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  race,  and  the  numerous 
religious  and  moral  instrumentalities  which  now  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  all  insure  the  triumph  of  temperance.  Ireland  is  a  mission- 
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ary  nation.  Wherever  an  Irishman  goes,  he  carries  his  medal  and 
preaches  temperance.  England,  Scotland  and  W ales,  are  filled 
with  bold  untiring  temperance  spirits.  Their  victories  during  the 
last  year  have  surpassed  all  former  achievements.  And  though 
for  a  season  they  may  be  depressed  by  a  lordly  and  luxurious  aris¬ 
tocracy,  who  drink  wine  in  bowls  and  care  not  for  the  affliction  of 
Joseph,  yet  they  will  cause  the  leaven  of  temperance  to  work 
among  the  laboring  and  reflecting  population,  until  the  nation  is 
redeemed.*  The  King  of  Prussia  is  favorable  to  us.  Sweden,  in 
spite  of  her  120,000  distilleries,  is  with  us.  The  Russian  press  is 
at  our  service.  The  Finnish  press  is  ours.  Northern  and 
Southern  India  will  furnish  helpers.  Sable  Africa  will  testify  to 
our  good.  In  Texas,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  are  those  who  will  press  our  cause  on  surrounding  darkness. 
Canada  is  second  to  none  in  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of  her  tem¬ 
perance  societies.!  And  every  missionary  station  on  the  globe  is  a 
stronghold  of  temperance.  Every  missionary  family  is  a  model  of 
temperance  ;  and  every  missionary  himself  a  willing  and  most  de¬ 
voted  agent  for  the  spread  of  all  the  publications  we  put  into  his 
hands.  Our  American  seamen  too  in  great  numbers  are  temper¬ 
ance  heralds.  Our  navy  carries  the  red  flag,  though  we  have 
officers  and  crews  there,  who  will,  and  do  preach  temperance.^  But 
multitudes  of  our  merchantmen  and  whalers  are  raising  the  tem¬ 
perance  banner,  and  spreading  our  principles  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  our  strong  hope,  under  God,  is  in  the  youth  of  our 
land.  In  every  part  they  are  coming  up  under  temperance  influ¬ 
ences,  which  will  secure  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer. 
Why  should  we  not  be  confident  1  Why  should  we  not  already 
shout,  victory  !  victory  ! ! 

But  amid  these  bright  prospects  there  are  great  responsibilities. 
The  American  Temperance  Union  and  the  State  and  local  So¬ 
cieties  have  before  them  no  common  work.  Not  to  speak  of  foreign 
operations  to  which  they  have  a  loud  and  imperious  call,  they  are 
acting  for  a  population  at  home  which,  in  half  a  century,  will  be 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore.  Forty  years  ago  the  State  of  Ohio 
contained  only  45,000  inhabitants ;  now  a  million  and  a  half. 
Illinois  215  souls;  now  near  500,000.  Should  the  five  Western 
States,  have  a  population  with  equal  density  with  England,  they 
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would  contain  53  millions.  And  should  they  drink  even  as  we 
now  do,  it  would  require  150  million  gallons  of  spirit  annually,  to 
supply  them.  Let  the  wheels  of  the  temperance  reformation  roll 
backward,  and  let  them  drink  as  we  have  drank,  and  not  300 
millions  would  supply  them,  and  the  earth  could  scarce  swal¬ 
low  up  the  slain.  Let  these  wheels  roll  onward  and  it  will  leave 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money  to  be  employed  in  public  improve¬ 
ments  in  private  and  public  education,  and  in  sending  the  gospel 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.*  When  have  men  been  called  to  more 
important  labor  1  Our  work  is  great ;  but  it  is  a  work  which,  under 
God,  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  work  which  every  other  bene¬ 
volent  enterprise  says  must  be  accomplished.  It  is  work  whose 
abandonment  would  be  traitorous  to  all  the  great  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Our  means  are  few,  and  simple.  With  light  and  love, 
we  press  on  our  way.  Our  cause  demands  associated  action  ;  de¬ 
mands  peace  among  ourselves  ;  demands  persevering  and  untiring 
exertion ;  demands  sacrifices  of  time  and  sacrifices  of  property  ; 
demands  that  we  go  to  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  above  all, 
that  it  be  prosecuted  for  the  glory  of  Him  who  bought  us  with 
his  precious  blood. 

The  committee  would  express  their  gratitude  for  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  has  been  afforded  them,  and  they  would  express  an 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  public  to  furnish  them  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  pecuniary  aid  to  go  on  in  their  work ;  and  above  all,  in 
God,  to  crown  their  labors  with  success. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  six  State  Societies,  they 
have  called  a  third  National  Temperance  Convention  to  meet 
at  Saratoga  Springs  on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  July,  to  review 
the  past,  and  take  counsel  for  the  future.  They  hope  that  every 
State  and  important  local  society,  will  be  well  represented,  and  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  joyful  convocations  ever 
held  for  the  good  of  man. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  noticing  the 
unexpected  and  melancholy  decease  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  w^ho  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us,  and  whose  benevolent  heart,  we  doubt  not,  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  our  enterprise.  Surely  it  bids  us 
work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  “the  night  cometh,  wherein  no 
man  can  work.” 
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American  Temperance  Union  in  account  with  Jasper 

Corning,  Treasurer. 


Dr. 

Jan.  1,  1841,  To  Cash  paid  to  balance,  1839, 

To  Cash  paid  for  paper  and  printing,  . 

To  salaries,  agents  and  expenses  of  office, 

To  discount  and  bad  notes, . 

To  Post  Office,  freight,  porterage,  stationery,  advertisements, 
public  meetings,  wrapping  paper  and  twine,  .  .  %  . 

To  Books,  Almanacs  and  Tracts  for  sale,  wood  cuts,  &c., 

To  Custom  House, . 

To  sundries,  ......... 


$593  00 
5266  63 
3328  64 
176  15 

i 

486  86 
418  28 
49  36 
6  12 


$1  0,325  04 


Cr. 


By  sales  of  publications, 

$4846  17 

Sundry  donations, 

761  20 

Residue  of  Mr,  Delavan’s  donation, 

5000  00 

Collected  at  public  meetings, 

59  15 

-  $10,666  52 

In  the  Treasury, 

•  •  •  • 

$341  48 

Supporters  of  the  American  Temperance  Union ,  by  contributions,  from 


January ,  1840, 

to  April  1,  1841. 

Edward  C.  Delavan, 

$5000  00 

James  Converse, 

$10  00 

Gen.  J.  H.  Cocke, 

100  00 

Edward  Brooks, 

10  00 

William  B.  Astor, 

100  00 

Daniel  C.  Parker, 

10  00 

Edmund  Hyatt, 

100  00 

P.  Greely, 

10  00 

John  J.  Knox, 

100  00 

Robert  Hooper, 

10  00 

Gerrit  Smith, 

100  00 

S.  May, 

10*00 

John  T.  Norton, 

100  00 

Israel  Munson, 

10*00 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Austin, 

75  00 

S.  T.  Armstrong, 

10  00 

J.  W.  Dominick, 

50  00 

Thomas  Adams, 

5  00 

Samuel  Williston, 

50  00 

S.  D.  Peters, 

5  00 

John  Tappan, 

25  00 

Samuel  Marsh, 

5  00 

R.  T.  Haines, 

25  00 

L.  Corning, 

5  00 

J.  P.  Stagg, 

25  00 

D.  Phyfe, 

5  00 

James  Roseveit, 

25  00 

Doctor  Boyd, 

5  00 

Stoddard  &  Edwards, 

20  00 

Henry  Landon, 

5  00 

William  Jay, 

20  00 

Henry  Codman, 

5  00 

John  C.  Warren, 

20  00 

Daniel  Safford, 

5  00 

John  C.  Gray, 

20  00 

Samuel  Johnson, 

5  00 

Samuel  Dorr, 

20  00 

John  L.  Gardner, 

5  00 

Amos  Lawrence, 

20  00 

W  Tracy, 

3  00 

M.  S.  Bidwell, 

15  00 

H.’  Atkins, 

2  00 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 

10  00 

J.  Holcomb, 

2  00 

S.  V.  S.  Wilder, 

10  00 

E.  Jones, 

1  00 

George  R. Ives, 

10  00 

A  Friend, 

1  00 

Mrs.  Wilson, 

10  00 

Jonathan  Latham, 

1  00 

Miss  Sydney  Paul, 

10  00 

David  Torry, 

50 

Moses  Grant, 

10  00 

W.  S.  Hobert, 

50 

H.  Plympton, 

10  00 

Elias  Latham, 

50 

Robert  B.  Storer, 

10  00 

5 
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A.  (p.  14.) 

IRELAND. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  extraordinary  reformation  under  the  Rev. 
Theobald  Mathew,  of  Cork,  was  furnished  to  the  friends  of  Temper¬ 
ance  in  America  in  a  letter  from  R.  Allen,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Irish  Temperance  Union,  dated  Nov.  19,  1839.  The  number  who 
had  joined  the  total  abstinence  pledge  up  to  April, 1840,  and  reported  at 
our  last  anniversary,  exceeded  one  million.  From  month  to  month 
through  the  year,  the  work  of  receiving  pledges  has  gone  on  with  in¬ 
creasing  power,  and  according  to  the  last  advices,  near  five  millions  of 
the  population  had  been  enrolled  for  total  abstinence,  viz. :  At 


Marsboro,  in  three  days 

65,000 

Limerick 

10,000 

Ahascragh 
”  in  Nov. 

50,000 

Thurles 

65,000 

40,000 

Templemore 

70,000 

Killahoe 

15,000 

100,000 

Ballyshanscon 

60,000 

Athlone  14th,  15th  Sept. 

Enniscottyin  Feb. 

15,000 

Dublin  28th  Sept. 

72.000 

Cartlidenot 

30,000 

Castlerea  in  Nov. 

65,000 

Carlow 

100,000 

Butlersbridge 

40,000 

Maryborough 

100,000 

Kells  Jan.  23 

100,000 

Bells  (Meath) 

100,000 

Tipperary 

60,000 

making,  including  many  smaller  subscriptions  and  previous  reports,  Feb. 

25,  FOUR  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  SEVEN  THOUSAND.  Among 

these  were  eight  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  and  seven  hundred  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy. 

As  the  result,  there  has  been  great  joy  throughout  Ireland,  and  a 
great  diminution  of  crime.  The  Smithfield  penitentiary,  in  Dublin, 
was  in  Dec.  closed,  as  no  longer  needed.  Richmond  Bridewell  had 
1200  less  in  1840  than  in  1839,  and  had  an  hundred  cells  empty. 

The  Waterford  Mirror  for  Jan.  said: — 

‘  There  is  not  a  single  prisoner  for  trial  at  our  approaching  assizes.’ 
The  ‘  Sligo  Champion’  observed,  ‘  The  crown  business  is  a  mere  trifle.’ 
Judge  Crampton,  in  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  after  remarking  on  the  astonishing  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  observed,  ‘  The  calendar  pre¬ 
sents  a  striking  effect  of  the  moral  good  brought  about.  A  crime  that 
had  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  from  which  such  lamentable 
results  spring,  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  calendar.  I  allude  to 
those  faction-fights  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  country,  and  as 
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arising  from  which  species  of  offence,  the  calendar,  when  I  last  had 
the  honor  to  preside  here,  was  prolific.  It  is  now  swept  away  alto¬ 
gether.' 

“  The  ‘  Dublin  Quarterly  Review’  for  1841,  in  a  powerful  article 
headed  ‘  The  wants  of  Ireland,’  after  alluding  to  the  immense  good 
that  had  been  accomplished,  observed — ‘  One  of  the  great  results  of  the 
temperate  habits  already  acquired  by  millions  of  our  Catholic  commu¬ 
nity  is,  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  their  attendance  at 
their  respective  chapels,  and  their  participation  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment.’ 

“  Edw.  Hobson,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  Waterford,  in  a  letter  dated  5th 
of  March,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy,  of  Mount  Sion,  in  Wa¬ 
terford,  observed — ‘  I  am  happy  to  say  that  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
crime  in  this  city,  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  city  jail  did  not 
apply  for  money  from  the  city  Grand  Jury,  for  the  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  prisoners,  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  l  have  been  grand 
juror,  now  upwards  of  nineteen  years. — The  Board  has  now  a  large 
balance  on  hand,  which  speaks  volumes ,  as  it  is  the  end  cf  the  long 
half  year,  the  winter  one.’ 

“  In  regard  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  people,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts.  The  ‘  Dublin  Evening  Post’  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  The  meat  market  is  rising  rapidly,  not  from  excess  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  but  from  the  altered  habits  of  the  people.  We  shall  give  one 
instance  in  illustration  :  there  is  a  certain  class  of  butchers  in  this  city, 
who  slaughter  fur  the  humbler  orders.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of 
them,  used  to  think  himself  very  fortunate  if  he  disposed  of  fifty 
sheep  in  a  week — three  hundred  scarcely  supply  him  at  present  /’ 

“  Our  public  hospitals  bear  abundant  evidence  also  of  the  improved 
health  of  the  people.  1  was  informed  lately  by  a  young  surgeon,  that 
the  want  of  broken  limbs,  &c.,  is  severely  felt,  as  subjects  for  young 
practitioners;  also  that  there  is  a  greatly  increased  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  bodies  for  dissection. — In  our  largest  hospital  there  has  been  but 
one  case  of  delirium  tremens  (whisky  fever)  for  several  months  past, 
and  even  that  a  doubtful  one,  although  formerly  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty  at  one  time.  Deaths  from  fever  have  much 
decreased.” 

Says  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Temperance  Union, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  dated 

Dublin ,  HfrA  of  Mh  Month ,  1841. 

Dear  Friend, — A  few  days  since  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  valu¬ 
ed  and  energetic  friend  Edward  C.  Delavan.  The  main  tenor  of  it  was 
to  urge  you  to  make  all  the  use  you  can  of  Ireland — to  hold  her  up  as 
a  living  present  example  of  what  total  abstinence  has  achieved  ! — as  a 
population  of  nine  milllions  !  who,  freed  from  the  soul-destroying, 
deadly,  inexpressible  curse  of  strong  drink  and  drunkenness,  are  going 
on  vigorously  in  the  march  of  improvement,  without  for  a  moment 
looking  behind,  or  indulging  even  the  idea  of  returning,  like  a  dog  to 
its  vomit,  to  their  old  sensual  debasement!  Yes!  total  abstinence,  or 
its  success,  is  now  no  debatable  point  in  Ireland — the  battle  is  gained 
— the  victory  is  won.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Leinster, 
Hunster  aed  Connought  are  tetotalers ;  our  jails  are  comparatively 
empty;  Ireland  needs  but  few  soldiers  to  keep  her  in  order;  excuse 
me,  in  my  opinion  she  needs  none;  our  police  in  Dublin  have  a  sine- 
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cure  ;  a  drunken  man  is  a  rarity.  Such  is  Ireland  now !  Compare  it 
with  what  she  was,  but  a  short  time  since — famous  for  many  things , 
but  most  of  all,  for  drunkenness.  Think,  my  friends,  of  disturbed  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  being  now  very  models  of  peace — think  of  an  Irish 
Fair  without  a  drunken  man  to  be  seen — think  of  our  public  houses, 
now  in  hundreds,  either  “  to  be  let,”  or  closed,  or  opened  in  other 
trades — think  of  our  distillers  honestly  declaring  that  their  property  is 
all  but  lost — that  it  has  depreciated  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  and  that 
they  have  now  no  hope  of  its  improving;  that  the  porter  brewery 
would  be  enough  for  Dublin,  aye  !  and  too  much ;  that  the  large  Dub¬ 
lin  distillery  is  now  an  oat  meal  mill,  and  many  others  in  Ireland  are 
either  closed  or  next  door  to  it — yet  these  are  all  tacts,  and  not  a  little 
of  what  I  could  tell. 

I  observe  by  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  yesterday  morning,  “  that 
not  a  single  case  of  tippling  was  before  any  of  the  head  police  of  five 
divisions  on  the  previous  morning.”  And  this  is  Ireland  !  This  is 
Dublin  with  its  population  of  250,000  and  upwards,  and  with  a  vigi¬ 
lant  day  and  night  police  looking  out  for  drunkards.  Then  again  look 
at  our  Savings’  Banks;  in  January  1840,  the  receipts  exceeded  the  pay¬ 
ments  in  four  weeks  about  £2400 ;  in  January  1841,  the  receipts  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  payments  L. 5,200.  Is  not  this  proof  positive  of  what  is 
going  on  ?  Amongst  ‘‘  T.  Mathew’s”  latest  triumphs  were  100,000 
members  at  Bells,  in  the  Co.  of  Meath,  and  25,000  at  Cartlidenot,  but 
these  are  common  matters  now. 

DISTILLATION. 

Estimating  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  malt  used  last  year  in  the 
Irish  distilleries,  there  appears  a  decrease  of  2,852,416  proof  gallons 
of  whisky  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

PUBLIC  HOUSES. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  public  houses  have  been  closed  with¬ 
in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  since  January,  1840,  and  provision 
and  clothing  stores  have  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  the  public  houses 
have  decreased.  , 

IRISH  EXCHEQUER. 

In  submitting  his  budget  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Russell,  stated,  “  that  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  duty  on  spirits,  in  Ireland,  of  £354,000,  (which 
is  $1,770,000,)  which,  he  added,  was  no  proof,  and  he  felt  pleasure 
in  stating  it,  of  the  decreased  resources  of  that  country,  for  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  increased  habits  of  temperance  in  the  people  of  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  payments  into  the  Irish  Exchequer 
showed  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  duties  on  tea,  coffee  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  of  life.” 

SALES  OF  LANDED  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Simpson,  the  eminent  auctioneer  of  London,  has  been 
engaged  here  during  the  last  three  days,  in  offering  for  sale,  by  auc¬ 
tion,  extensive  property. 

Mr.  Simpson,  at  a  public  meeting,  took  occasion  to  observe  that  he 
was  exceedingly  gratified  to  mark,  at  every  succeeding  visit  to  this 
country,  the  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  and  said  he 
could  not  but  attribute  much  of  this  improvement  to  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  temperance  movement  which  had  been  most  unfairly  re¬ 
presented  as  one  of  a  political  character,  (brought  forward  to  serve  the 
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purposes  of  a  party  inimical  to  Protestant  ascendancy,)  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  stupendous  moral  reformation,  and  the 
great  and  good  man  who  had  accomplished  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  his  country;  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  added,  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Father  Ma¬ 
thew,  (whom  he  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  pure  minded  and  be¬ 
nevolent  men  of  the  age,)  who  had  assured  him  that  the  members  of 
the  Tetotal  Society  were  bound  by  nothing  but  a  solemn  promise, 
which  they  might  retract  whenever  they  thought  proper.  From  ex¬ 
tensive  observation  and  careful  inquiry,  Mr.  Simpson  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  movement  must  be  regarded  by  all  but  the  prejudiced, 
as  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  morality  and  industry,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  the  increase  of  public  order  and  domestic  happiness,  and  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  so  perverted  as  to  become  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.  Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  in  the  wild¬ 
est  parts  of  the  county  of  Tipperary ,  which  he  had  recently  passed 
through ,  property  had  acquired  a  value  which  brought  it  fully  up  to 
the  level  of  that  situated  in  what  had  been  heretofore  considered  the 
more  favored  districts ,  and  this  was  solely  to  be  attributed ,  in  his 
opinion ,  to  the  improved  habits  of  the  people — the  districts  which  were 
formerly  the  constant  scene  of  riot  and  drunkenness  being  now  the 
peaceful  abode  of  orderly  and  industrious  peasants.  During  surveys 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Tipperary,  and 
Westmeath,  Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  movement  in  the  conduct  of  the  peasantry,  and  of  obtain¬ 
ing  accurate  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  he 
could  not  but  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  some  localities  the  office 
of  th e  policeman  had  been  almost  a  sinecure.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
increasing  confidence  of  English  capitalists  in  the  stability  of  Irish  pro¬ 
perty,  Mr.  Simpson  mentioned  that,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he 
had  been  successful  in  negotiating  several  heavy  loans  at  four-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  on  Irish  security,  and  that  just  previously  to  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  London  he  had  been  offered  £100,000,  by  way  of  mortgage, 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  on  landed  property  in  Ireland. 


IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 

The  following  number  of  signatures  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee.  In  some  cases,  as  in  New  York  city,  the  pledge  is  in 
itself  very  defective,  though  the  practical  operation  is  said  not  to 
differ ;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  the  true  one — total  abstinence  from 
all  that  intoxicates. 


New  York  city 

10,000 

Amsterdam 

800 

Brooklyn 

3000 

Little  Falls 

1200 

Philadelphia 

6000 

Utica 

1000 

Boston 

6000 

Buffalo 

800 

Providence 

1000 

Cleveland 

1500 

Lowell 

2000 

Detroit 

1000 

Albany 

3200 

Montreal 

6900 

West  Troy 

1600 

Baltimore 

3000 

Schenectady 

800 

Georgetown 

350 

. 

Washington  City 

400 
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In  most  of  the  American  cities  St.  Patrick’s  day  was  improved  for 
a  demonstration  of  temperance.  Thousands  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  their  anniversary  homage  to  their  Patron  Saint  in  the 
taverns  and  dramshops,  appeared  in  procession,  neatly  attired  with 
appropriate  medals  and  beautiful  banners  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  results  of  this  reform  upon  the  health,  thrift,  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  great  portion  of  the  American  population  cannot 
be  told. 

M.  (P.  14.) 

MR.  BAIRD’S  SECOND  VISIT  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Baird  left  Havre  for  Hamburg,  July  1840.  In  this  city  he  formed  a 
temperance  society  of 250  members,  and  found  that  since  his  former  visit, 
200,000  temperance  publications  had  been  distributed  over  Western 
Germany.  At  Copenhagen  he  made  arrangements  to  have  his  history 
of  Temperance  Societies  translated  into  the  Danish,  and  2,000  copies 
published,  one  half  for  Norway.  At  Christiana,  the  capital  of  Nor¬ 
way,  he  organized  a  committee  of  three  to  distribute  them.  In  passing 
from  Gottenburg  to  Stockholm  he  was  the  only  person  on  board  the 
steamboat  who  did  not  take  brandy.  Sweden  he  found  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  and  drinking  country:  Four  years  ago  he  learned  that  with 
a  population  of  three  millions,  Sweden  produced  in  150,000  distilleries 
fifty  millions  gallons  of  whisky,  and  in  the  last  year  in  125,000  dis¬ 
tilleries,  forty  millions  gallons,  and  that  every  man,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  drank  his  glass  three  times  a  day.  At  Stockholm,  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  king  and  nation  ;  he  addressed  an  assembly 
of  2,000  persons,  including  the  diet,  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  pea¬ 
sants  ;  attended  a  large  Temperance  Convention  in  the  north  of  Sweden, 
traveled  four  hundred  miles,  and  addressed  many  thousands  of  people  ; 
had  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  addressed  at  Stockholm  the  pea¬ 
sants  and  a  general  assembly  of  nobles  and  people,  the  prime  minister 
presiding.  Forty  thousand  persons  in  Sweden  have  joined  the  temper¬ 
ance  societies.  Many  distinguished  individuals  were  induced  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  brandy  table.  Two  temperance  journals  exist.  In  October 
Mr.  Baird  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  found  that  his  Temperance  His¬ 
tory  had  not  been  published.  He  hastened  to  Moscow  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  found  it  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  publication.  At  the 
palace,  sixteen  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  acceded  to  the  proposal  to  have  the  History  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation  published  in  the  Russian  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  it  also  published  in  the  Finnish,  and  promised  that  it 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  the  censors.  The  work  of  translating 
and  publishing  was  at  once  commenced.  The  revenue  of  Russia  is 
6(10,000,000  rubles,  of  which  125,000,000,  or  $25,000,000  of  our  money, 
is  derived  from  licenses.  A  Russian  nobleman  in  Courland  was  so 
convinced  by  reading  the  Temperance  History  in  German,  of  the  evils 
of  drinking  ardent  spirits,  that  he  agreed  to  pay  the  government  the 
sum  which  the  retailers  had  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  licenses,  in  order 
to  have  no  brandy  sold  on  his  extensive  estates. 

At  Bremen,  Mr.  B.  found  no  temperance  society  existing.  One  at 
Hanover  with  three  hundred  members.  One  at  Gottingen.  In  Prus¬ 
sia  he  found  the  cause  making  steady,  but  not  rapid  progress.  It  needs 
a  national  society  and  an  enlightened  agent.  In  the  province  of  Es- 
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purt  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  three  temperance  societies,  embrace 
ing  several  thousand  members,  chiefly  on  the  moderation  plan.  At 
Dresden  he  was  introduced  to  the  king.  At  Munich,  Stutgard,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  Frankfort,  he  conversed  with  several  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals  on  temperance,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  December,  having  been 
absent  five  months,  and  traveled  6,500  miles.  The  American  Tract 
Society  have  furnished  700  dollars  to  aid  in  the  publications. 

€.  (P.  16.) 

REFORMATION  OF  DRUNKARDS. 

This  extraordinary  work  commenced  in  Baltimore,  April  5th,  1840. 
Six  men  of  intemperate  habits,  while  over  their  cups  in  a  public  tav¬ 
ern,  suddenly  resolved  that  they  would  drink  no  more,  and  formed  and 
signed  a  simple  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  They  also  resolved  to 
form  a  society  to  be  called  the  Washington  Temperance  Society,  and 
at  their  successive  meetings,  each  man  to  bring  a  man.  These  meet¬ 
ings  soon  attracted  attention,  through  a  public  relation  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  of  his  own  experience  and  history.  The  members  became 
indefatigable  in  their  work  of  reforming  drunkards,  and  in  less  than 
one  year,  their  society  numbered  more  than  one  thousand  members,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  been  grossly  intemperate.  Other  societies 
were  excited  to  action  by  this  extraordinary  movement,  and  greatly 
increased  their  numbers,  both  from  the  intemperate  as  well  as  from 
moderate  drinkers,  so  that  in  the  entire  city  more  than  a  thousand 
drunkards  were  reputed  as  reformed  men. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1841,  the  anniversary  of  the  Washington  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  was  celebrated  by  a  public  procession.  More  than 
six  thousand  men  and  youth  from  the  various  temperance  societies, 
formed  in  the  principal  street  of  Baltimore,  every  society  having  its  own 
banner,  and  each  member  wearing  his  appropriate  badge.  The  whole, 
cheered  on  by  bands  of  music  and  the  acclamation  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  marched  in  deep  columns  through  the  principal  parts  of  the 
city,  to  Mount  Vernon,  where,  in  front  of  the  monument  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  his  country,  they  formed  in  solid  mass,  and,  standing  uncovered 
but  by  the  canopy  of  heaven,  returned  thanks  to  him  who  had  had 
mercy  upon  the  poor  unfortunate  drunkard.  The  scene  was  one  of 
intense  interest,  and  fraught  with  the  most  affecting  consequences  to 
the  numerous  individuals  and  families  who  had  experienced  deliver¬ 
ance. 

Anxious  fora  similar  blessing,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  City  Temperance  Society,  invited  five  of  their  number,  reformed 
men,  to  come  to  their  city  and  relate  their  experience.  The  novelty 
of  the  affair  and  the  character  of  the  exercises  attracted  crowds  to 
hear  them.  More  than  twenty  successive  meetings  were  held  in  the 
largest  churches,  and  one  in  the  Park,  and  above  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons  gave  their  names  to  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  But  what 
was  of  most  importance,  the  sympathies  of  the  miserable  drunkard 
were  at  once  enlisted,  and  a  large  number  came  forward  and  signed  the 
pledge.  These,  like  their  brethren  at  Baltimore,  became  at  once  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards,  formed  a  Washington 
Society  for  New  York,  and  now  number  from  four  to  five  hundred 
members,  chiefly  reformed  men. 
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From  New  York,  two  of  their  number  proceeded  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  cordially  received  by  the  friends  of  temperance,  and  where 
their  simple  tale  was  most  effective  in  rousing  the.  attention  of  the 
community  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  of  bringing  many  a  mis¬ 
erable  man  to  take  the  pledge  and  become  u  embers  of  a  Boston 
Washington  Temperance  Society,  already  numbering  more  than  six¬ 
teen  hundred  members. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Fanueil  HalL 
The  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  ex¬ 
mayor,  presided,  and  made  the  following  introductory  remarks : — 

“  Gentlemen — We  have  assembled  under  new  and  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Anew  effort,  and  a  new  development  in  the  history  of  the 
great  cause  of  Temperance,  is  presented  to  our  view.  It  relates  to  a 
class  who  have  been  regarded  as  outcasts ,  and  no  one  can  doubt  or 
wonder  why  they  have  been  so  regarded.  Vice  cannot  be  concealed; 
and  the  poor  inebriate  has  but  too  painfully  reaped  as  he  has  sowed. 
If  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  degradation  of  the  man  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  respectable,  and  prosperous,  and  perhaps  eminent, 
but  instead  of  being  thus,  is  degraded,  then  it  becomes  us  to  look  about 
us  and  see  what  has  been  the  cause  of  it.  Why  is  it  ?  who  has  done 
it  ?  the  person  who  administers  or  society  which  permits  it  ?  Society 
is  interested  to  look  into  it,  and  to  remove  the  cause.  It  is  a  duty  both 
to  God  and  man.” 

“I  have  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  unhappy,  unfortunate  man.  What 
now  is  the  condition  of  the  wife  and  mother  ?  How  many  wives  of 
such  men  are  obliged  to  work  and  toil  hard  and  late  for  the  support  of 
a  family — to  suffer  reproach,  rebuke,  self  denial,  and  domestic  weari¬ 
ness  and  want !  And  how  many  children  are  left  to  grow  up  in  pover. 
ty  and  suffering — how  many  become  burdens  to  society,  or  thieves  to 
prey  upon  community  !  Accountability  rests  somewhere.  Somebody 
must  answer  for  all  this ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  responsibility,  society 
must  try  the  experiment  of  a  removal,  and  not  faint  until  it  is  accom¬ 
plished.” 

The  meeting  was  than  addressed  by  Mr,  John  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Wright,  the  two  Baltimore  delegates,  and  the  following  resolutions 
adopted. 

Resolved ,  That  we  receive  with  gladness,  in  this  Temple  of  Liberty, 
the  delegates  from  the  Washington  Baltimore  Temperance  Society  of 
reformed  inebriates,  and  hail  the  noble  stand  they  have  taken  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  Temperance  reforma¬ 
tion — that  their  example  is  a  living  argument,  which  nothing  can 
refute,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  similar  Society  in  this  city. 

Resolved ,  That  the  approbation  of  distinguished  patriots  and  states¬ 
men  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  that  we  will  not  relax  our  efforts  until  the  land  is  redeemed  from 
the  pestilence  which  invades  it — that  we  will  invoke  the  dealer,  until 
he  shall  say  in  his  heart,  in  the  language  of  the  lamented  Harrison, 
“  Whereas  I  have  sinned — I  will  sin  no  more  and  those  who  are  in 
bondage  to  the  tyrant  alcohol,  we  will  urge,  to  break  their  fetters,  and 
be  “as  of  right  they  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent”  citizens — and 
to  the  young  and  rising  generation,  who  have  not  yet  put  on  the  chains 
of  the  moral  despot,  we  will  echo  around  these  consecrated  walls, 
glowing  with  the  almost  speaking  resemblances  of  the  sires  of  our 
country’s  freedom,  the  impressive  injunction  of  one  of  the  earliest  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  her  liberty — “  My  sons  scorn  to  he  slaves .” 
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At,' Augusta,  Me.  was  formed  on  the  1st  of  April,  a  Washington 
Temperance  Society — and  the  last  Maine  Gazette  says  : — “We  perceive  as 
yet  no  abatement  of  enthusiasm,  or  rather  we  think,  of  healthful  excite¬ 
ment,  which  keeps  them  in  excellent  spirits,  and  prompt  and  energetic  in 
their  efforts  to  extend  the  influence  of  their  good  work.  No  one  acquainted 
in  Augusta  can  walk  our  streets,  without  being  impressed  with  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  amongst  us,  and  all  has  been  -done  so  kindly — so 
pleasantly — we  can  scarcely  tell  how — and  yet,  it  is  done.  Our  dramshops 
are  in  a  great  measure  forsaken,  and  those  who  lately  thronged  them,  with 
freshened  countenances  and  elastic  step,  are  industriously  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  proper  business  of  life,  diffusing  joy  and  gladness  around  their 
domestic  circles. 

‘  It  is  a  pleasant  treat  to  sit  down,  as  it  has  often  been  our  privilege  to  do, 
in  their  crowded  hall,  and  listen  to  what  they  say  of  their  experience.  If  we 
always  had  pen  in  hand,  we  could  have  gathered  up  many  pithy  sayings,  that 
would  interest  our  readers.  Said  one,  a  few  evenings  since,  “  I  have  saved  a 
double  tax :  my  rum  tax  and  my  barber’s  tax.  A  few  days  ago  my  hand  trem¬ 
bled  so  that  I  could  not  shave  myself,  but  now  I  can  do  it  without  difficulty. 
All  things  go  on  well  at  home — I  have  as  happy  a  family  as  any  other  man  !” 
The  same  individual  was  lately  visited  by  a  brother-in-law,  who  very  soon, 
according  to  former  custom,  invited  him  to  go  and  take  something  to  drink. 
“No,”  said  he,  “  I’ve  done.”  “What!  you!  !”  said  his  friend,  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  to  have  a  refusal  from  him.  ‘!  I  have  signed  the  pledge, 
I  drink  no  more  rum.”  “  Well,”  said  his  visitor,  “  I  will  drink  no  more,  till 
you  do — and  if  you  will  persevere,  I  will  give  you  the  best  cow  on  my 
farm.”  “I  like  that  name,  reformed  drunkard said  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  them  the  other  evening :  “  for  if  I  have  not  been  a  drunkard,  I  have  been 
a  most  outrageous  soaker.  For  the  last  week  I  have  had  employment — 
have  paid  for  my  house  rent  and  provisions  for  my  family,  and  have  laid 
up  more  money  than  I  did  all  last  summer.”  One,  a  sea  captain,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Boston,  stated  that  he  heard,  while  in  Boston,  of  what  was 
doing  in  Augusta.  He  immediately  said  to  his  informant,  “If  Fred.  Pishon 
has  joined  the  Temperance  Society,  I  will  drink  no  more  till  he  does.”  He 
returned  home,  and  behold  “  Fred.  Pishon”  had  pledged  himself  to  abstain 
from  all  that  can  intoxicate  forever  :  and  he  means  to  stick  to  it.  The 
number  of  members  on  Monday  evening  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 
On  that  day,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Bath,  a  delegation  of 
four  members  went  down  in  the  Minerva,  to  assist  in  laying  the  corner  stone 
of  a  Washington  Temperance  Society  there.  The  Society  here  is  to  have 
a  public  meeting  at  the  Baptist  Church  on  Friday  afternoon.’ 

Societies  have  been  more  recently  formed  at  Portland,  Hallowell,  Gard¬ 
ner,  Belfast,  Bangor,  and  other  places. 

Thus  the  work  is  spreading  over  our  country.  O  let  it  spread  !  and  may 
there  be  a  Washington  Society  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  poor  drunkard. 
It  is  the  great  movement  which  now,  under  God,  is  to  save  thousands  that 
are  perishing. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  HAWKINS,  OF  BALTIMORE,  AT  FANEUIL 

HALL.  MAY,  1841. 

When  I  compare  the  past  with  the  present— my  days  of  intemper¬ 
ance  with  my  present  peace  and  sobriety — my  past  degradation  with 
my  present  position  in  this  Hall — the  Cradle  of  Liberty — I  am  over¬ 
whelmed.  It  seems  to  me  holy  ground.  I  never  expected  to  see  this 
Hall.  I  had  heard  of  it  in  boyhood.  It  was  here  that  Otis  and  the 
elder  Adams  argued  the  principles  of  independence,  and  we  now 
meet  here  to  declare  ourselves  free  and  independent ;  to  make  a  sec¬ 
ond  Declaration — not  quite  so  lengthy  as  the  old  one,  but  it  promises 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Our  Forefathers  pledged 
their  lives  and  fortunes  and  sacred  honors ;  we,  too,  will  pledge  our 
honor,  our  life,  but  our  fortunes  have  gone  for  rum!  Poor  though  we 
drunkards  are,  and  miserable,  even  in  the  gutter,  we  will  pledge  our 
lives  to  maintain  sobriety. 

The  cause  of  Temperance  !  what  is  it,  but  the  cause  of  humanity  ? 
I  need  not  talk  long  to  show  its  connection  with  humanity.  I  have 
suffered  from  every  description  of  drunkenness — have  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  in  rum-mills  (grog-shops),  and  know  all  about 
it — and  I  rejoice  to  say,  in  this  Cradle  of  Liberty,  that  whereas  1  was 
once  a  drunkard,  I  am  now  a  sober  man,  and  always  mean  to  be. 

I  represent  2000  reformed  drunkards,  saved  in  one  year,  and  now 
connected  with  the  Washington  Temperance  Society  of  Baltimore 
and  its  auxiliaries.  Our  Society  originated  in  a  rum-mill  where  twen¬ 
ty  of  us,  all  drunkards,  resorted.  Our  pledge  was  drawn  up,  and  first 
signed  by  six  persons,  who  now  stand  firm  in  the  cause — the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Mitchel.  is  a  host  in  himself.  Our  meetings  are  held  every 
night  in  a  week,  and  we  find  it  as  pleasant  and  good  a  way  to  spend 
our  time  as  it  ever  was  at  a  tavern  ;  aye,  more  pleasant,  and  in  better 
company  than  in  those  little  hells  upon  earth.  At  our  meetings  we 
don’t  sit  and  look  at  each  other,  and  say  nothing.  No  !  you  can't  keep 
us  from  talking.  One  said,  ‘  I  feel  better,  though  I  am  growing 
smaller  and  look  pale;  my  ideas  are  clearer:  I  eat  better,  and  feel 
happy.’  Another,  ‘  My  wife  is  so  happy,  and  every  thing  goes  so 
nice  at  home ;  children  so  rejoiced  and  so  we  went  over  the  ground, 
telling  our  experiences,  and  we  had  none  too  much  time,  I  assure  you. 
W e  found  enough  to  tell  about  ourselves,  our  homes  and  our  old  grog¬ 
shops,  to  make  a  long  evening  short.  We  would  have  no  sectarian¬ 
ism,  no  politics  or  arguments.  Whoever  ventured  upon  either  was 
made  to  take  his  seat ;  he  must  tell  his  own  experience,  and  not  an¬ 
other’s — ‘  Tell  us  how  often  you  have  been  drunk,  and  what  rum  has 
done  to  you  and  your  family  ;  and  how  you  now  feel,  and  what  cold 
water  is  doing  for  you.’ 

Total  abstinence  is  the  basis— no  proscription  of  men,  ONLY  THE 
LIQUOR.  Men  who  sell  rum  may  take  our  pledge  and  join  us;  and 
we  would  like  well  to  have  the  man  who  sells  20  hogsheads  a  week 
come  and  attend  our  meetings,  and  if  we  did  not  give  him  enough  I 
am  mistaken.  He  knows  when  the  mechanic  earns  only  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  and  spends  five  of  it  at  his  tavern  bar ;  he  knows  that  he 
has  taken  his  money  and  given  no  equivalent ;  that  it  is  wrong  to. 
vend  out  an  article  that  will  send  millions  to  a  drunkard’s  grave. 
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We  cover  all  under  rum  and  rum-mills.  You  may  talk  of  your  gin 
and  wine — it  is  no  matter  what  you  call  it — we  know  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  ;  you  may  as  well  drink  one  as  another.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
drank  everywhere,  on  all  occasions,  and  the  question  we  asked  was, 
‘  does  be  keep  a  good  bottle !’  and  when  we  could  not  get  a  good  one, 
a  bad  one  would  do. 

I  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  and  was  educated  by  a  minister, 
and  then  bound  out  to  the  hatting  business,  in  as  perfect  a  grog-shop 
as  ever  existed.  A  few  days  before  I  left  Baltimore  I  found  the  old 
books  of  my  master,  there  were  the  names  of  sixty  men  upon  it ;  and 
we  could  recollect  but  one  that  did  not  go  to  a  drunkard’s  grave.  An¬ 
other  hatter  says  it  was  just  so  on  his  books.  At  one  time  there  were 
twelve  of  us  as  apprentices ;  eight  of  the  twelve  have  died  drunkards, 
one  is  now  in  the  .almshouse  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  the  almshouse  of 
Baltimore,  one  is  keeping  a  tavern  in  Baltimore,  and  here  am  1. 

For  awhile  I  was  prosperous,  notwithstanding  I  drank  on  ;  I  did  not 
expect  the  appetite  to  conquer  me.  Well,  when  22  years  old,  in  1818, 
I  went  to  the  W est.  As  soon  as  away  from  parental  care,  I  gave 
way  ;  all  went  by  tbe  board,  and  my  sufferings  commenced.  For  six 
months  I  had  no  shoes,  and  only  one  shirt  and  one  pair  of  pantaloons. 
Then  I  was  a  vagabond  indeed.  But  I  returned,  ragged  and  bloated, 
to  my  mother’s  home.  When  I  got  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  I  was 
ashamed  even  to  walk  on  the  ground  of  my  nativity.  In  the  dusk  of 
evening  1  crept  along  to  my  mother’s,  and  was  soon  dressed  up  decent¬ 
ly.  My  mother  only  said,  ‘  John,  I  am  afraid  you  are  bloated.’  I  then 
drank  nothing  for  awhile ;  but  it  was  so  hard  to  do  without,  that,  at 
length,  I  took  a  glass  of  ale,  and  all  was  over  with  me  again ;  my  ap¬ 
petite  rushed  on  like  a  flood  and  carried  all  before  it.  And  for  fifteen 
years,  time  after  time,  I  rose  and  fell ;  was  up  and  down  ;  would  quit, 
all,  and  then  take  a  little  glass.  I  would  earn  $15  a  week,  be  happy 
and  well,  and  with  my  money  in  hand  start  for  home,  and  in  some 
unacountable  way,  imperceptibly  and  irresistibly,  fall  into  a  tavern, 
and  think  one  glass  only  would  do  me  good.  But  I  found  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  glass  of  ale  would  conquer  all  my  resolutions.  I  appeal  to  all  my 
fellow  drunkards  if  it  is  not  exactly  so— if  the  one  glass  of  any  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  does  not  annihilate,  by  revival  of  the  appetite,  all  resolu¬ 
tions  to  resist  drinking  on.  I  am  satisfied  this  appetite  is  rooted  in 
me,  and  I  never  expect  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  like  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer — keep  heat  away  from  it  and  it  will  not  rise,  but  apply  the 
heat  of  your  finger  and  it  will  rise  at  once. 

June  13th  last,  I  drank  and  suffered  awfully — I  can’t  tell  you  how 
much  I  suffered  in  mind — in  body  everything,  but  in  mind  more.  I 
drank  dreadfully  the  two  first  weeks  of  June — bought  by  the  gallon, 
and  drank,  and  drank,  and  was  about  taking  my  life — drunk  all  the 
time.  On  the  14th,  I  was  a  wonder  to  myself;  astonished  I  had  any 
mind  left,  and  yet  it  seemed  in  the  goodness  of  God  uncommonly 
clear.  I  laid  in  bed  long  after  my  wife  and  daughter  were  up,  and 
my  conscience  drove  me  to  madness.  I  hated  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  when  light  came  I  hated  the  light.  I  hated  myself — my 
existence.  I  asked  myself,  ‘  Can  I  refrain;’  ‘is  it  possible.’  Not  a 
being  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead  or  help  me  along  and  say, 

*  you  caN.’  I  was  friendless;  without  help,  or  light ;  an  outcast.  My 
wife  came  up  stairs  and'  knew  I  was  suffering,  and  asked  me  to  go 
-down  to  breakfast.  I  had  a  pint  of  whisky,  and  thought  1  would 
* 
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drink ;  and  yet  I  knew  it  was  life  or  death  with  me  as  I  decided. 
Moderate  drinkers,  beware  !  Take  care  you  don’t  get  into  this  condi¬ 
tion  !  Well,  I  told  my  wife  I  would  come  down  presently.  Then  my 
daughter  came  up  and  asked  me  down.  I  always  loved  her.  More 
because  she  was  the  drunkard’s  friend — my  only  friend.  And  then 
she  said,  ‘Father  don’t  send  me  after  whisky  to-day.’  I  was  tor¬ 
mented  before,  but  this  was  an  unexpected  torture.  I  told  her  to 
leave  the  chamber,  and  she  went  down  crying,  and  said  to  her  mother, 
father  is  angry  with  me.  Wife  came  up  again,  and  asked  me  to  take 
some  coffee;  I  told  her  I  did  not  want  anything  of  her,  and  covered 
myself  in  the  bed.  I  soon  heard  some  one  enter  the  room,  and  I  peep¬ 
ed  out  and  saw  it  was  my  daughter.  1  then  thought  of  my  past  life ; 
my  degradation;  misery  of  my  friends;  and  felt  bad  enough.  Sol 
called  her  and  said,  4  Hannah,  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  and  I  shall 
not  drink  any  more.’  She  cried,  and  so  did  1.  I  got  up  and  went  to 
the  cupboard  and  looked  at  the  enemy,  my  whisky  bottle,  and 
thought,  ‘Is  it  possible  I  can  be  restored,’  and  then  turned  my  back 
upon  it.  Several  times  while  dressing,  I  looked  at  the  bottle  but 
thought  I  should  be  lost  if  I  yielded.  Poor  drunkard  !  there  is  hope 
for  you.  You  cannot  be  worse  off  than  I  was;  not  more  degraded,  or 
more  of  a  slave  to  appetite.  You  can  reform  if  you  will.  Try  it — 
try  it.  I  felt  badly,  I  tell  you.  There  are  some  here  to-night,  who 
know  how  I  felt.  I  know  you  feel  bad  enough.  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  you.  Some  say,  we  feel  bad.  Some,  we  feel  better,  and’some 
say  we  feel  first  rate.  Well,  Monday  night  I  went  to  the  Society 
of  reformed  Drunkards,  and  there  I  found  my  old  companions.  I  did 
not  tell  any  body  I  was  going,  not  even  my  wife.  I  had  got  out  of 
difficulty,  but  did  not  know  how  long  I  would  keep  out.  The  six 
founders  of  the  society  were  there.  We  had  fished  together;  got 
drunk  together.  You  could  not  break  us  up  when  drunk.  We 
stuck  like  brothers,  and  so  we  do  now  we  are  sober.  One  said  here 
is  Hawkins,  the  4  regulator,’  the  old  bruiser;  and  they  clapped  and 
laughed  as  you  do  now.  But  there  was  no  laugh  or  clap  in  me.  I 
was  too  sober  and  solemn  for  that.  The  pledge  was  read  for  my  ac¬ 
commodation.  They  did  not  say  so  and  yet  I  knew.  They  all  looked 
over  my  shoulder  to  see  me  write  my  name.  I  never  had  such  feel¬ 
ings  before.  It  was  a  great  battle.  I  once  fought  the  battle  at  North 
Point,  and  helped  to  run  away  too,  but  now  there  was  no  running  away- 
I  found  the  Society  had  a  large  pitcher  of  ^water — drank  toasts  and 
told  experiences.  There  I  laid  my  plan  ;  1  did  not  intend  to  be  a  drone. 
Alcohol  promised  me  everything,  but  I  found  him  a  great  deceiver, 
and  now  I  mean  to  do  him  all  the  harm  I  can. 

At  eleven  1  went  home.  Because,  when  I  staid  out  late,  I  always 
went  home  drunk,  my  wife  had  given  me  up  again,  and  thought  I  would 
be  home  drunk  again,  and  she  began  to  think  about  breaking  up  and  go¬ 
ing  home  her  to  mother’s.  My  yard  is  covered  with  brick,  and  as  I  went 
over  the  brick,  wife  listened  as  she  told  me,  to  determine  whether  the 
gate-door  opened  drunk  or  sober,  for  she  could  tell,  and  it  opened  sober 
and  shut  sober ;  and  when  I  entered,  my  wife  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  see  me  as  I  came  in.  She  was  astonished,  but , 
I  smiled  and  she  smiled,  as  I  caught  her  keen  black  eye.  I  told  her 
quick  ;  I  could  not  keep  it  back.  ,4 1  have  put  my  name  to  the  temper¬ 
ance  pledge,  never  to  drink  as  long  as  I  live.”  It  was  a  happy  time. 

I  cried  and  she  cried;  we  could  not  hush  it,  and  our  crying  waked  up* 
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our  daughter,  and  she  cried  too.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know 
how  happy  the  reformation  of  a  drunkard  makes  his  family.  I  slept 
none  that  night,  my  thoughts  were  better  than  sleep.  Next  morning 
I  went  to  see  my  old  mother,  I  thought  I  must  go  to  see  her  and  tell 
her  of  our  joy.  She  had  been  praying  twenty  years  for  her  drunken 
son.  Now  she  said,  “  It  is  enough,  I  am  ready  to  die.”  It  made  all 
my  connections  happy. 

The  next  thing  was  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  My  mind 
was  blunted — character  gone — I  was  bloated,  and  was  getting  old ; 
but  men  who  had  slighted  me  came  to  my  help  again  and  took  me  by 
the  hand,  held  me  up,  encouraged  and  comforted  me.  I’ll  never  slight 
a  drunkard  as  long  as  I  live ;  he  needs  sympathy  and  is  worthy  of  it, 
poor  and  miserable  as  he  is ;  he  did  not  design  to  become  a  drunkard; 
and  people  have  too  long  told  him  he  cannot  reform ;  it  is  no  use  ;  he 
must  die  a  drunkard.  But  now  we  assure  him  he  can  reform  and  need 
not  live  or  die  so,  and  we  show  ourselves,  2,000  in  one  year,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact.  The  poor  wretch  here  is  crammed  into  the  poor- 
house  or  prison,  and  when  he  comes  out  he  meets  temptation  at  every 
step — he  begs  you  to  succor  him  ;  but  he  is  led  by  appetite  and  neglect, 
straight  to  the  grop-shop.  Drunkard!  come  up  here, you  can  reform — 
take  the  pledge  in  this  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  be  ever  free  !  Delay  not. 
I  met  a  gentleman  this  morning,  who  reformed  four  weeks  ago,  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  his  reformation.  He  brought  a  man  with  him  who  took  the 
pledge,  and  this  man  has  already  brought  two  others.  This  is  the  way 
we  do  the  business  up  in  Baltimore ;  we  reformed  drunkards  are  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  !  !  are  all  missiona¬ 
ries — don’t  slight  the  drunkard,  but  love  him.  No  !  we  nurse  him  as 
the  mother  does  her  infant  learning  to  walk.  We  go  right  up  to  him 
and  say,  how  do  you  do  ?  and  he  remembers  our  kindness.  I  tell  you 
be  kind  to  him  and  he’ll  never  forget  you.  He  has  peculiar  feelings 
when  the  boys  run  after  him  and  hoot  at  him; — take  his  part  and  he’ll 
never  forget  it.  He  has  better  feelings  than  the  moderate  drinker;— 
don’t  lay  a  stumbling  block  in  his  way.  One  man — poor,  miserable, 
wretched,  ragged — a  real  wharf-rat — (I  expect  you  have  such  here,  we 
had  plenty  of  them  in  Baltimore,  but  much  lessened  now,)  he  was  a 
buster,  about  a  year  ago,  his  clothes  not  fit  for  paper  rags,  his  family 
had  nothing  to  eat,  no  fuel,  not  even  clothes, — I’d  give  you  his  name, 
but  won’t  trouble  you,  as  he  and  his  were  not  worth  a  ‘‘  fip-ny-bit — 
well,  he  told  his  brother  he  was  going  to  quit  and  wanted  him  to  go 
his  security  for  a  horse  and  cart,  but  he  would  not.  Our  members 
then  went  to  his  brother,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  has  paid  for  his 
horse  and  cart,  his  family  and  himself  are  well  clothed,  cellar  full  of 
wood,  a  barrel  of  flour ;  and  he  has  become  a  gentleman  and  Christian. 
And  all  this  in  one  short  year. 

Just  let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  our  reformed  men.  We  all  of  us 
changed  a  great  deal  in  our  appearance — some  grew  thin — some  pale 
— but  a  dark  complexioned  man  grew  yellow,  and  the  grog-seller,  no¬ 
ticing  the  change  in  others,  and  seeing  his  old  customer  not  becoming 
white ,  said  he  did  not  believe  he  had  quit  it  altogether.  The  man 
heard  of  it,  and  prepared  himself  for  an  interview — so  happened  in  his 
way. 

These  taverners  are  apt  to  complain,  say  we  do  them  an  injury  be¬ 
cause  we  shared  our  money  for  the  support  of  our  families — quite  vil¬ 
lainous  to  be  sure T  And  so  they  charge  us  with  drinking  a  little ;  but 
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I  tell  you  that  we  keep  close  watch  of  each  other,  we  are  very  loving 
and  we  take  care  to  get  along  side  the  mouth  and  know  pretty  well 
what  has  been  going  on  there. 

As  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  the  taverner  said  to  the  member,  “  It 
appears  to  me  you  don’t  alter  quite  so  much  as  some  of  the  rest.’ 
“  Don’t  I,”  said  he,  “  well,  why  don’t  II”  ‘‘Why  you  don’t  look  pale, 
you  grow  yallar .”  “  1  grow  yallar  you  think  ?”  “  Yes.”  Well  said 
the  man  drawing  out  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  from  his  pantaloons 
pocket,  “  these  look  yallar  too,  but  you  don’t  get  any  more  of  them, 
they  belong  here,”  returning  them  to  his  pocket — “  and  my  wife  will 
have  them — you’ll  get  no  more  of  them — that  is  the  trouble  with  you.” 

These  grog  sellers  know  how  to  fix  the  drunkard — they  understand 
their  business — they  keep  a  big  plate  of  salt-fish — cheese,  herring  and 
crackers,  to  fix  the  appetite — all  free— don’t  ask  anything  of  course, 
for  them ;  but  when  they  see  a  man  take  hold  and  eat  a  little,  they 
think  they  have  him,  he’ll  want  to  wash  it  down — he'll  get  started,  and 
“  he’ll  do  well  enough  yet.”  Well  the  stuff  is  very  apt  to  stick  in  the 
throat,  so  it  is  washed  down — and  then  the  breath  must  be  changed, 
and  a  little  more  fish  or  cheese  is  taken,  and  that  must  be  washed  out 
of  the  throat,  and  so  it  goes.  But  if  a  man  eats  and  don’t  drink,  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  told  that  that  will  not  do. 

This  drinking  has  killed  more  men,  women  and  children,  than  war, 
pestilence,  and  all  other  evils  together.  You  cannot  bring  upon  man 
so  awful  a  curse  as  alcohol ;  it  cannot  be  done  ;  no  machinery  or  in¬ 
vention  of  death  can  work  like  it.  Is  there  a  moderate  drinker  who 
says  he  can  use  ‘‘  a  little,”  or  “  much,”  and  “  quit  when  he  pleases  ?” 
I  tell  him  from  experience  he  can’t  do  it.  Well  he  can,  if  he  will ,  but 
he  wont  will,  that  is  the  difficulty,  and  there  is  the  fatal  mistake. 
Does  he  want  to  know  whether  he  can  ?  (  ask  him  to  go  without  his 

accustomed  morning  bitters,  or  his  eleven  o’clock,  to-morrow,  and  he 
will  find  how  he  loves  it !  We  have  come  up  out  of  the  gutter  to  tell 
him  how  he  loves  it,  and  how  he  may  escape.  It  is  the  moderate  use— 
the  little,  the  pretty  drink,  the  genteel  and  fashionable,  that  does  the 
mischief— the  moderate  drinker  is  training  to  take  the  place  of  the 
drunkard.. 

Go  to  Baltimore  and  see  now  our  happy  wives  and  families.  Only 
look  at  our  procession  on  the  5th  of  April,  when  we  celebrated  our 
anniversary.  Six  thousand  men,  nearly  half  of  them  reformed  within 
a  year,  followed  by  two  thousand  boys  of  all  ages,  to  give  assurance  to 
the  world  that  the  next  generation  shall  be  sober.  But  where  were 
our  wives  on  that  occasion?  at  home,  shut  up  with  hungry  children  in 
,  rags  as  a  year  ago  ?  No !  no  !  but  in  carriages  riding  round  the  streets 
to  see  their  sober  husbands. 

My  family  were  in  a  hack  and  I  carried  apples,  cakes,  &c.,  to  them, 
and  wife  said,  “how  happy  all  look,”  why  husband  there  is  — —  all 

dressed  up — and  only  think,  I  saw  old  - in  the  procession  as 

happy  and  smart  as  any  of  them,  and  so  she  went  on  telling  me  who 
she  had  seen.  And  where  do  you  think  the  grog  seller’s  wives  were  ? 
Were  they  out?  Not  they  ! ! !  Some  of  them  peeped  out  from  behind 
their  curtains!  We  cut  down  the  rum  tree  that  day  in  Baltimore, 
under  ground ;  not  on  top  of  the  ground  leaving  a  stump,  but  under 
ground,  roots  and  all ! ! 

We  have  not  seen  six  drunkards  staggering  in  the  streets  since  we 
have  been  in  Boston ;  and  we  have  been  all  around,  even  in  Ann  street. 
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They  must  hide  themselves.  If  they  are  put  into  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  I  don’t  wonder  they  hide.  I  said  when  I  talked  to  them  on  the 
Sabbath,  over  there,  that  I  wished  I  had  a  distiller  at  my  right  hand, 
and  a  rum-seller  at  my  left,  and  let  them  answer  the  question,  what 
brought  all  these  here  ?  and  we  would  have  had  the  answer  rum. 
This  making  the  drunkard  by  a  thousand  temptations  and  induce¬ 
ments,  and  then  shutting  him  up  in  a  prison,  is  a  cruel  and  horrible 
business.  You  make  the  drunkard,  and  then  let  him  come  into  your 
house  and  you  turn  him  out;  let  him  come  to  the  church  and  you  turn 
him  out ;  friends  cast  him  off ;  the  grog-seller  turns  him  out  when  his 
money  is  gone,  or  midnight  comes.  When  he  serves  his  time  out  in 
the  prison,  he  is  turned  out  with  the  threat  of  a  flogging  if  he  is  ever 
caught  again ;  and  yet  you  keep  open  the  place  where  he  is  entangled 
and  destroyed.  You  are  bound  to  turn  the  whole  tide  of  public  opinion 
against  the  traffic.  The  seller  will  pour  down  your  son’s  throat  a  tide 
of  liquor,  and  you  do  so  to  his  son  and  he  would  cut  your  throat.  Ask 
him  if  he  is  willing  you  should  make  his  daughter  a  drunkard  ?  and 
why  should  he  make  your  son  one  ? 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  DRINK  OF  THE  REFORMED  MEN  ? 

BY  DOCTOR  SAMUEL  B.  WOODWARD,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Intemperate  persons  may  quit  the  practice  of  using  alcoholic  drinks 
at  once.  A  very  prevalent  opinion  is  that  it  is  unsafe  for  them  to  do 
so,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  prudently,  is  to  do  it  gradually,  and 
cautiously.  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  suspending  it  by  degrees 
than  there  would  be  in  leaving  off  stealing,  lying,  or  profanity,  by  little 
and  little ;  which  to  all  persons  must  appear  quite  ridiculous.  Who 
ever  thought  of  pulling  a  child  out  of  the  tire,  gradually,  for  fear  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  dangers  ?  No  more  propriety  is  there  in  discontinuing  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  gradually,  by  those  who  have  used  them  to 
excess.  The  modem  practice,  to  withdraw  all  spiritous  liquors  from 
those  who  have  been  intemperate,  at  once ,  and  resorting  to  no  substi¬ 
tute,  is  found  not  only  the  most  certain  mode  of  curing  the  habit,  but 
quite  the  most  easy  for  the  patient.  The  suffering  may  be  sharp,  but 
it  is  soon  over,  and  then  renovation  and  recovery  begin.  The  opin¬ 
ion  that  delirium  tremens,  or  the  horrors,  is  the  consequence  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  accustomed  potations  is  founded  in  error :  the  loss  of  the 
appetite  for  the  stimulus  is  the  first  symptom  of  disease.  Much  expe¬ 
rience  has  convinced  the  writer  of  this  truth,  and  his  experience  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  no  mistake  in  application  to  the  disease  in 
question.  Medical  treatment  may  in  some  cases  be  indisputable,  but 
the  individual  must  not  only  be  satisfied  that  his  disease  is  curable,  and 
that  the  effects  can  be  wholly  eradicated  from  his  system  if  he  will 
forever  abandon  all  intoxicating  drinks,  but  also  that  he  can  return  to 
society  with  his  friends  as  he  would  have  done  if  his  misfortune  had 
never  come  upon  him.  This  state  of  feeling  will  pervade  society  at 
last,  and  the  intemperate  man,  cured  of  his  malady,  will  be  as  cordially 
received  by  his  friends  as  if  he  had  been  restored  from  insanity  or  fever. 
Imprudence  and  thoughtlessness  lead  to  many  of  the  evils  to  which 
life  is  incident,  and  the  class  of  men  who  have  been  led  into  intemper¬ 
ance  are  often  generous,  unsuspicious,  social,  hospitable;  their  very  good 
nature  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  all  their  woes  :  they  yield  read- 
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ily  to  enticements,  not  so  much  from  a  propensity  to  evil  as  from  a 
want  of  firmness  to  resist  temptation — not  so  much  to  gratify  them¬ 
selves  as  to  oblige  others.  How  often  it  is  said  of  the  victim  of  intem¬ 
perance, — he  was  the  finest  young  man  of  the  neighborhood — intelli¬ 
gent,  kind,  and  generous.  His  social  feelings  led  him  into  company, 
his  generous  disposition  made  him  to  be  hospitable,  when  hospitality 
was  manifested  by  the  flowing  bowl  and  the  social  glass,  of  which  he 
partook  freely  and  was  ruined.  This  might  be  the  epitaph  of  many  a 
young  man  of  genius,  who  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness  and  emi¬ 
nence:  now  alas  !  sunk  to  an  intimely  grave,  or  what  is  little  better, 
living  in  the  mire  and  wallowing  of  intemperance.  It  follows  from  the 
foregoing,  that  it  is  all  important  for  those  who  would  be  cured  of  in¬ 
temperance  to  know  how  they  should  proceed,  in  future,  respecting 
drinks.  Some  have  heretofore  recommended  wine  to  such  persons, 
some  ale  or  strong  beer,  and  others  cider.  The  only  safe  course,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  abstain  wholly,  and  totally  from  all  alcoholic  drinks,  by 
which  I  mean  every  thing  which  can  intoxicate.  The  inebriate,  espe¬ 
cially,  should  resolve  to  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the  poison. 
In  this  course  there  is  safety  and  in  no  other.  Even  cider  will  induce 
a  love  of  something  stronger,  and  as  the  natural  tendency  is  to  desire 
an  increase  of  strength,  it  will  increase  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  On 
this  subject  principle  should  guide  a  man,  and  not  appetite ,  or  fashion, 
or  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  intemperate  man  rescued  from  his  dangers,  standing  aloof  from 
all  intoxicating  articles  is  perfectly  safe  :  he  can  never  become  intem¬ 
perate  again.  Allow  him  one  drink  of  cider  or  one  glass  of  wine  to 
begin  with,  and  can  this  be  said  of  him  ?  Certainly  not.  He  must 
stand  firm  to  his  principles  of  tasting  nothing  which  can  intoxicate, 
both  now  and  forever.  Strong  beer  is  worse  than  cider.  Wine  is 
worse  than  either. 

The  question  then  fairly  presents  itself — what  SHALL  BE  THE 
DRINK  OF  THOSE  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  ABANDONED  ALCO¬ 
HOL  IN  ALL  ITS  FORMS  ?  To  that  question  the  temperance  commu¬ 
nity  would  answer.  “  Principally  water.”  This  is  doubtless  the  natural 
drink  of  all  animals:  it  is  the  purest  and  most  appropriate  drink  in  its 
natural  state,  as  received  from  the  fountain  ;  pure  cold  water,  the  great¬ 
est  luxury  in  creation,  incomparably  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the 
thirsty  man  than  any  other  liquid,  however  costly,  and  however  mixed 
to  gratify  the  taste.  Prepared  with  tea  and  coffee  it  is  also  agreeable 
and  harmless.  For  invalids  who  cannot  bear  cold  water,  weak  tea,  cof¬ 
fee,  or  even  warm  water  with  milk  and  sugar  added,  is  all  that  is  useful. 

In  conclusion,  let  no  one  say  Intemperance  cannot  be  cured.  It  has 
been,  and  may  be  again,  in  nearly  or  quite  every  case,  if  reason  is  not 
dethroned,  however  inveterate  the  hahit,  or  long  continued  it  has  been. 
But  if  the  power  of  self  restraint  is  wholly  gone,  and  the  individual  is 
alike  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  and  the  entreaties  and 
warnings  of  friends,  he  must  be  withdrawn  from  temptation,  and 
placed  in  an  asylum,  under  the  care  of  a  kind  and  skilful  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  until  new  habits  and  appetites  are  formed,  when  health  and 
vigorous  purpose  will  place  him  in  a  position  to  regain  all  that  had 
been  lost. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  REESE’S  “  PLEA  FOR  THE  INTEMPERATE.” 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Temperance  reformation,  now  in 
successsful  progress  through  the  earth,  is  found  in  the  demonstrations 
which  are  beginning  to  be  made,  that  there  is  no  state  of  degradation  and 
infamy  to  which  human  beings  can  be  reduced,  even  by  drunkenness, 
which  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  instrumentalities  now  em¬ 
ployed.  While  these  pages  are  in  preparation  for  the  press,  in  one  of 
our  neighboring  cities,  some  hundreds  of  the  most  besotted  victims  of 
intemperance,  have  set  about  reforming  each  other,  each  helping  the 
other  to  do  what  neither  is  able  to  do  for  himself,  or  by  his  single  un¬ 
aided  efforts.  The  result,  as  exemplified  in  the  recent  revival  of  Tem¬ 
perance  in  Baltimore,  and  especially  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
“  Washington  Temperance  Society”  of  that  city,  should  annihilate  the 
incredulity  of  the  most  sceptical,  and  may  be  regarded  as  designed  in 
the  developments  of  Divine  Providence,  to  settle  the  question  for¬ 
ever,  that  no  drunkard  need  despair.  But  even  this  consummation  will 
be  attained  more  readily,  and  the  drunken  be  more  easily  convinced 
that  for  them  there  is  yet  hope,  than  will  the  unbelief  of  some  Chris¬ 
tians  give  way  before  the  evidences  equally  conclusive,  that  we  our¬ 
selves  have  no  warrant  either  from  reason  or  revelation,  to  despair  of 
any  drunkard,  while  on  this  side  of  hell. 

Among  the  examples  of  reformation  recently  witnessed  in  Baltimore, 
there  are  found  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  gray-headed ; 
scores,  and  even  hundreds  of  each,  who  were  confessedly,  and  notori¬ 
ously  among  the  habitual  drunkards.  Some  of  these  have  prostrated 
their  health,  and  been  the  repeated  tenants  of  the  Hospital,  Infirmary, 
or  Almshouse,  by  reason  of  the  “tremors,”  “horrors,”  or  insanity, 
which  drunkenness  had  inflicted.  Others  had  wasted  their  property, 
beggared  their  families,  forfeited  their  characters,  and  been  abandoned 
by  all  for  years,  as  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  until  they  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  pauperism  and  unutterable  wretchedness.  And 
yet  even  such  have  been  recovered,  reclaimed,  restored  to  their  right 
mind,  and  this  too  by  the  very  first  effort  ever  put  forth  systematically, 
in  their  behalf.  Not  until  now,  did  any  messenger  “  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in.”  They  have  been 
literally  “  standing  in  the  market-place  all  the  day  idle,”  some  of  them 
until  the  “  eleventh  hour”  of  life  has  overtaken  them;  and  now  to  the 
first  inquiry,  “  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?”  they  have  lite¬ 
rally  and  truly  replied,  “  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.”  The  first 
invitation  to  go  into  the  vineyard,  has  met  a  ready  response,  and  now 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  decide,  where  the  greater  amount  of  blame  lies, — 
upon  the  idlers  who  are  perishing,  or  upon  us,  who  have  neglected 
to  afford  them  employment,  or  in  other  words,  made  no  effort  to  res¬ 
cue  them. 

What  a  memorable  reproof  is  given  to  Christians  for  their  indolence 
and  unbelief,  by  the  multiplied  proofs  now  furnished,  that  those  whom 
they  have  regarded  by  common  consent,  as  incapable  of  reformation, 
and  unworthy  of  an  effort,  have  nevertheless  been  successfully  reached, 
by  those  who  were  but  yesterday  their  companions  in  drunkenness, 
and  this  by  the  first  attempt  to  extend  to  them  the  helping  hand. 
They  would  have  been  rescued  long  since  had  any  one  sufficiently 
cared  for  their  souls,  to  adopt  the  means,  and  employ  the  instrumen- 
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tality  which  has  now  been  successful.  The  guilt  of  their  continuing 
in  drunkenness  is  ours,  not  theirs.  And  who  can  fail  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  how  many  “  souls  might  have  been  saved  from  death,” 
and  what  “  a  multitude  of  sins  would  have  been  covered,”  if  enlighten¬ 
ed  views  had  prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  and  all  these  sinners  “been 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways”  long  since,  as  they  might  have 
been,  had  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  human  instrumentality  been 
employed  in  the  work. 

That  hundreds  of  the  drunken,  and  scores  of  the  most  hopeless 
class,  have  been  reformed  in  the  recent  revival  in  Baltimore,  is  matter 
of  public  notoriety.  That  this  reformation  promises  to  be  radical  and 
permanent,  we  have  the  evidence  of  their  sobriety  and  conformity  to 
their  vow  of  total  abstinence,  for  several  months.  Their  improved 
condition,  physically,  morally,  and  socially,  added  to  the  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  of  reputation  and  self  respect,  the  influence  of  which  they  now 
realize  and  estimate,  all  combine  to  guarantee  their  perseverance.  Be¬ 
side  which,, the  kindred  spirits  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  mu¬ 
tual  auxiliary  relations,  each  sympathizing  with,  and  aiding  one  an¬ 
other,  inspired  by  the  same  motives,  and  combining  their  energies  for 
the  same  end,  that  of  bringing  others  to  share  with  them  the  blessings 
of  temperance,  give  still  stronger  assurance  that  they  will  not  hazard 
the  forfeiture  of  all  they  have  gained  without  a  desperate  struggle. 
The  vigilance  with  which  they  watch  over  themselves,  and  each  other, 
for  good  and  not  for  evil,  will  also  serve  as  a  barrier  against  a  relapse, 
since  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  sympathies  and  dangers,  are  alike 
participated  in  by  all.  Under  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  we 
have  the  best  security  for  thorough  and  enduring  reformation,  which 
can  be  furnished  by  any  merely  human  agencies. 

But  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  reformation  will  bring  its  subjects 
under  the  influence  of  the  instrumentalities  of  our  holy  religion  from 
which  their  former  associations  and  habits  almost  excluded  them  ?  In¬ 
deed  the  facts  have  already  shown  this  desirable  result,  and  instances 
are  known  in  which  already  the  physical  and  moral  revolution,  which 
has  been  consequent  upon  their  recovery  from  drunkenness,  has  been 
followed  by  a  self  consecration  to  the  services,  obligation,  and  duties 
of  personal  religion. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TEMPERANCE 

SOCIETY. 

The  example  of  these  true  reformers  has  not  been  confined  to  their 
own  city.  They  have  been  as  men  set  upon  a  hill,  and  have  been 
seen  by  distant  states.  The  effect  in  Boston  has  been  marvellous  in¬ 
deed.  A  society  of  reformed  drunkards  has  been  formed  here  within 
a  few  days,  and  after  a  few  meetings  only  it  now  numbers  hundreds 
among  its  members.  Minds  which  have  for  years  been  lost  to  all 
worthy  effort  or  work,  are  now  putting  themselves  forth  in  the  labor 
of  saving  themselves,  and  of  ministering  to  their  very  best  ability  to 
the  moral,  the  spiritual,  and  intellectual  recovery  and  salvation  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Some  entirely  new  facts  have  been  revealed  by  these  mighty 
revolutions.  A  very  striking  one,  is,  the  consciousness  of  strength,  of 
power  to  resist  the  temptation  which  surrounds  them,  and  which  la¬ 
bors  in  every  way  to  draw  them  again  into  ruin.  The  effort  is  rep- 
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resented  as  tremendous  to  escape  from  the  thraldrom  of  long  contin¬ 
ued  habit  which  has  become  as  life  to  these  wretched  men.  But 
when  the  effort  is  made  in  sincerity,  when  the  man  means  to  be  free 
— that  he  will  be  a  slave  no  longer — he  puts  his  foot  as  upon  a  rock 
of  adamant,  and  says  in  a  power,  which  it  is  believed,  is  never  to  be 
conquered,  that  he  will  persist  to  the  end.  This  done,  we  are  told 
how  deep  is  the  peace— how  full  is  the  joy — how  easy  is  the  work. 
The  appetite,  indeed,  remains  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  brought 
forthUn  the  whole  of  its  strength  ;  but  to  counterbalance  it,  there  is  in 
the  reformation,  as  an  element,  a  power  of  well  developed  which  is 
sovereign  over  appetite,  and  which  says  to  it  with  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  and  effect,  ‘  peace,  be  still.’  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  sketch 
of  the  mighty  change  which,  within  the  year  we  now  record,  has  been 
made  in  the  temperance  reform.  All  this  is  new.  It  belongs  to  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Like  the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  so  has  been 
the  coming  of  this  mighty  revolution.  Nothing  can  stay  its  progress. 
The  victim  of  temptation — the  degraded  drunkard,  has  taken  the  work 
into  his  own  hands.  He  tells  you  how  truly  he  knows  the  sufferings 
of  intemperance, — and  asks  if  he  is  not  the  true  apostle  to  his  poor 
brethren  in  drunkenness.  One’s  very  heart  melted  at  the  deep  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  for  those  who  still  suffer  by  this  vice,*  which 
came  so  often  from  the  delegates  from  Baltimore. 

Not  only  has  the  example  of  this  reformation  spread  widely  to  the 
brethren  of  the  reformed  drunkard ;  it  has  reached  men  whom  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reach.  It  has  reached  them  who 
bought  and  sold  that  which  was  the  cause  of  drunkenness,  and  which 
gave  perpetuity  to  its  existence.  The  Council  have  before  referred  to 
this  as  a  probable  result  of  the  reformation  of  intemperate  men. 
This  result  has  actually  occurred  amongst  us,  and  most  grateful  must 
it  be  to  every  true  friend  of  the  cause  who  learns  it.  What  is  this  re¬ 
sult  ?  What  has  produced  this  change  in  a  man’s  daily  business,  and 
which  was  daily  bringing  to  him  great  gain  ?  It  was  the  direct  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  conviction  of  the  evil  that  business  and  that  gain  were  do¬ 
ing  to  other  men,  friends  it  might  be,  or  neighbors.  An  evil  which 
nothing  can  equal  either  in  itself  or  its  consequences.  In  obedience 
to  this  conviction,  an  immediate  abandonment  of  the  ruinous  traffic 
has  followed.  Here,  then,  was  the  sacrifice  of  business  and  profit  to  a 
great  principle — the  paramount  principle  of  love  to  man — to  our 
neighbor,  whomsoever  that  man  might  be.  It  was  sacrifice  to  •  a 
cause  of  sacrifice,  that  of  temperance.  Here  is  a  true  principle  for  ac¬ 
tion.  Here  is  something  which  every  man  may  understand  and  put 
to  practice. 

In  expressing  their  sympathy  in  this  new  movement  in  the  causp 
— in  the  new  society  which  has  been  formed  here,  the  Council  w^ 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  friends  of  Temperance  if  it  would  r 
fully  contribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  society  referred  to,  if  sp 
ary  aid  were  furnished  as  would  meet  the  incident?1 
meetings.  These  men  have,  it  may  be,  for  years  • 
selves  from  regular  employment  and  what  thev 
certain  and  transient  labor  has  been  ex- 
drinks.  Their  families  have  been  totally 
ing  for  support  mainly  on  charity.  rp' 
from  intemperance  to  sobriety  hV 
once  by  employment,  and  this  ■ 
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ragged  clothes,  and  the  whole  squallid  appearance  which  are  the  di¬ 
rect  legacy  and  product  of  drunkenness  are  not  a  'recommendation  to 
confidence  and  to  employment.  Here  then  is  a  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  reformed  of  the  utmost  consequence  both  in  itself  and  in  that  to 
which  it  may  lead.  Should  such  a  man  be  left  for  a  moment  to  him¬ 
self?  Should  he  be  neglected  by  those  who  have  abundance,  in  this 
hour  of  his  utmost  need  ?  No.  He  must  he  upheld.  He  must  have 
his  present  necessities  administered  to.  Means  must  be  at  once  sup¬ 
plied  for  present  comfort,  and  occupation  secured  for  future  need.  This 
is  most  important  not  only  in  view  of  himself  and  family  now,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  remoter  importance.  No  man  is  safe  at  any  time  in  idle¬ 
ness,  and  dependence  on  others.  How  unsafe,  how  wholly  dangerous 
is  such  a  state  for  him  in  whom  a  reformed  life  has  begun — begun  on¬ 
ly',  and  who  can  be  wholly  safe  only  by  being  made  self  dependent, 
and  who  is  constantly  employed. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  record  the  formation  of  a  society 
which  has  for  its  object  to  give  aid  to  the  families,  to  the  women  and 
children  of  those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  temperance  re¬ 
formatio  n.  This  Society  is  composed  of  women.  And  to  whom  can 
such  an  office  more  appropriately  belong  ?  They  are  the  visitors  of 
the  poor  and  the  sick — the  helpless  aged,  and  the  helpless  young. 
They  will  labor  to  learn  the  story  of  the  whole  wretchedness  of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  be  the  willing  ministers  for  others  to  its  relief. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  DELAVAN. 

Albany,  Jan.  18th,  1841. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Marsh,  Sec.  Am.  Tern.  Union. 

My  dear  Friend:  I  have  your  letter,  Jan.  12th,  with  a  statement  of 
your  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  year.  I  notice  with  great 
pleasure  that  the  Union  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  small  sum  in  the 
Treasury  to  begin  the  year  with.  I  deem  it  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  National  Society  be  sustained,  and  that  the  Journal,  which 
has  been  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  likewise  be  supported.  Placed,  as  the  society  now  is,  at  the 
very  focus  of  information  which  is  flowing  in  upon  you  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  organ  for  conveying  to  the 
public  this  intelligence,  should  be  cherished  and  supported  by  the 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  Union. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  frequently  intimated  to 
you,  during  the  past  year,  my  earnest  desire,  that  my  place  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  supplied  by  some  one  residing  in 
New  York  City.  The  inconvenience  of  having  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  scattered  through  several  States,  as  they  now  are,  is  very  great, 
and  prevents  that  frequency  of  consultation,  and  exchange  of  views  so 
important  to  the  cause  for  which  we  labor.  I  trust  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  effected,  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  so  arranged  as  always 
to  have  a  quorum  in  your  city  on  whom  you  may  call  at  all  times  for 
counsel  and  advice. 

Considerations  of  health,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
with  my  invalid  son,  with  an  uncertainty  when  I  shall  return,  and 
other  circumstances,  of  a  private  nature,  now  render  it  a  duty  in  me, 
to  resign  my  station  in  the  Union.  In  doing  so,  however,  you  may 
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rest  assured  that  my  interest  in  it,  and  in  the  Temperance  cause,  now 
so  gloriously  triumphant,  finds  no  diminution,  and  that  the  American 
Temperance  Union  will  always  be  on  my  mind,  and  in  my  prayers; 
and  although  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  responsible  station, 
which  the  national  convention  at  Saratoga  honored  me  with,  and  as  a 
responsible  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  society  shall 
continue  to  have  all  the  time  and  effort  I  can  give  to  it,  consistent 
with  other  claims  upon  me. 

As  the  Union  was  formed  by  a  National  Convention,  I  feel  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  friends  of  Temperance  throughout  the  country  will 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  support  it. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Truly  and  affectionately  your  Friend, 

EDWARD  C.  DELAVAN. 

E.  (p.  18.) 


As  frequent  inquiries  are  made  respecting  the  origin,  nature,  and 
principles  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  it  is  thought  advisable 
to  republish  the  following  account  of  it,  from  the  Seventh  Report  of 
the  American  Temperance  Society. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  from  the  American  Temperance  Society,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  the  National  Temperance  Convention,  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  24,  1833,  a  meeting  of  officers  and  delegates  from  the 
State  Societies,  throughout  the  United  States,  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  general  Temperance  Union. 

Dr.  S.  Agnew,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John 
Marsh  and  I.  S.  Loyd  were  appointed  secretaries. 

On  motion — Justin  Edwards,  Edward  C.  Delavan,  N.  S.  Beman, 
Thomas  Brainard  and  G-.  B.  Perry  were  appointed  a  committee  to  re¬ 
port  officers  and  prepare  business  for  the  meeting.  The  committee, 
after  having  retired,  reported  the  following  members  as  officers  for  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Union  : 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  of  N.  Y.,  President. 
Samuel  Agnew,  of  Penn.  ) 

William  Jay,  of  New  York, 

G.  B.  Perry,  of  Massachusetts,  Vice  Presidents. 
Richard  Boylston,  of  N.  H.  | 

Cyrus  Yale,  of  Connecticut,  ) 

John  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania,  ) 

Isaac  S.  Loyd,  of  do.,  |  0  , 

Harrison  Gray,  of  Mass.,  ;  ^ ecretanes. 

Thomas  Brainard,  of  Ohio,  j 

The  committee  farther  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  as  follows: 


1.  Resolved ,  That  the  officers  of  the  American  Temperance  Society, 
and  of  each  of  the  State  Temperance  Societies,  in  their  associated  ca¬ 
pacity,  be  denominated  The  United  States’  Temperance  Union. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  the  object  of  this  Union  shall  be,  by  the  diffusion 
of  information,  and  the  exertion  of  kind  moral  influence,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Temperance  throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved ,  That  Isaac  S.  Loyd,  Matthew  Newkirk,  and  Isaac 
Collins,  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Tappan,  of  Massachusetts,  Edward  C. 
Delavan,  and  Samuel  Ward,  of  New  York,  and  Christian  Keener,  of 
Maryland,  be  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect,  by  all  suitable  means, 
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the  objects  of  this  Union ;  and  that  they  continue  in  office  till  others 
are  appointed.  . 

4.  Resolved ,  That  the  above  mentioned  committee  call  another 
meeting  of  this  Union,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  judge 
proper. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  all  State  Socie¬ 
ties  be,  ex-officio,  members  of  this  committee. 

6.  As  it  is  proved  by  the  united  testimony  of  thousands  of  medical 
men,  and  by  a  great  number  of  facts,  that  ardent  spirit  is  a  poison ,  the 
drinking  of  which  is  not  only  needless,  but  hurtful,  as  it  necessarily 
tends  to  form  intemperate  appetites  and  habits,  and  while  the  use  of 
it  as  a  drink  is  continued,  intemperance  can  never  be  done  away ;  as  it 
causes  a  great  portion  of  the  crimes,  wretchedness  and  pauperism  in 
the  community,  &c.  &c.,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  especially  the 
young,  it  be  published  and  circulated  as  extensively  as  practicable,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  after  deliberate  and  careful  attention  to 
this  subject,  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  as  a  drink  is  morally  wrong ,  and 
ought  to  be  universally  abandoned ;  and  that  we  unite  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  physicians  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  philanthropic 
men,  in  this  and  other  countries,  in  expressing  the  sentiment  that  the 
entire  disuse  of  it  as  a  drink ,  would  tend  powerfully  to  promote  the 
health,  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

7.  As  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirit ,  to  be  used  as  a  drink,  ministers  to 
the  use  of  it,  and  teaches  the  erroneous  and  destructive  sentiment,  that 
such  use  is  right,  and  thus  tends  to  produce  and  to  perpetuate  the 
above  mentioned  evils;  as  it  also  tends,  by  increasing  pauperism  and 
crime,  to  augment  the  taxes  of  the  people,  &c.  &c.,  being  contrary  to 
all  just  views  of  liberty,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  common  law,  “  so  use  your  own  as  not  to  injure  the  public 
that  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  (spirit  dealers),  the  many  should  be  bur¬ 
dened,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirit  as  a  drink,  is,  in  our  view, 
morally  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  universally  abandoned. 

8.  As  the  traffic  is  now  upheld  by  the  sanction  of  legislation,  and 
that  legislation  tends  to  perpetuate  the  above  mentioned  evils,  there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved ,  That  it  be  respectfully  suggested  to  all  friends  of  human¬ 
ity,  whether, the  laws  which  authorize  the  traffic  in  distilled  liquors  as 
a  drink,  by  licensing  men  to  pursue  it,  are  not  morally  Avrong,  and 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  so  modified,  that  the  evil  should  be  no 
longer  licensed,  or  its  continuance  receive  the  sanction  of  legislative 
support. 

9.  The  morality  or  immorality  of  using  ardent  spirit  as  a  drink,  is, 
in  our  view,  the  grand  point  on  which  the  defeat  or  triumph  of  the 
temperance  cause  depends.  If  it  is  thought  to  be  morally  right  to  drink 
ardent  spirit,  and  to  traffic  in  it,  both  will  probably  be  continued,  in¬ 
temperate  appetites  will  be  formed,  and  drunkenness  with  its  evils 
will  be  perpetuated ;  but  if  it  is  morally  wrong,  and  the  evidence  of 
this  truth  is  universally,  kindly,  and  perseveringly  exhibited  in  words 
and  in  deeds,  by  all  the  friends  of  truth  ;  and  attended,  as  in  that  case 
we  may  expect  it  will  be,  by  the  influences  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  it 
will  universally  prevail ;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  all  persons  who  do  not  drink  or  furnish  ardent  spirit, 
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and  yet  do  not  believe  either  to  be  immoral,  be,  and  they  hereby  are 
requested  to  examine  the  subject  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  which  are- 
developed,  and  of  all  the  consequences  of  drinking  ardent  spirit,  and 
see  if  they  have  not  heretofore  been  mistaken ;  and  if  they  should.  be 
convinced  that  the  practice  is  immoral,  that  they  be  requested  to  use 
all  suitable  means  to  spread  universally  the  evidence  of  this  truth 
throughout  our  land. 

10.  As  it  is  a  maxim  of  common  law,  as  well  as  of  common  sense 
and  of  the  Bible,  that  the  accessory  and  the  principal  in  crime  are  both 
guilty,  and  as  the  men  who  furnish  grain  and  other  materials  for  the 
distillation  of  ardent  spirit  to  be  used  as  a  drink,  and  the  men  who  rent 
tenements  for  grog-shops  to  be  occupied  in  the  sale  of  it.  are  manifestly 
accessory  to  the  perpetuating  of  the  drinking  of  it  and  its  evils;  there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved ,  That  they  be,  and  hereby  are  respectfully  requested  to 
consider  whether  their  practice  in  the  above  mentioned  particulars  is 
not  inconsistent  with  moral  duty,  and  injurious  in  its  consequences  to 
mankind ;  and  whether  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  public  good,  as 
well  as  to  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  the  Christian  religion, 
do  not  require  that  those  practices  should  be  universally  abandoned. 

11.  As  the  expression  of  the  views  of  enlightened,  judicious  and 
philanthropic  men,  especially  of  those  who,  from  their  profession  and 
employment,  have  peculiar  opportunities  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  subject,  has  deservedly  great  weight  with  the  community, 
therefore. 

Resolved ,  That  all  physicians  in  the  United  States  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  this  subject,  and  give 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  ardent  spirit, 
in  its  effects  on  the  human  system  to  the  public ;  and  to  state  ex¬ 
plicitly,  whether  in  their  view  the  entire  disuse  of  it  as  a  beverage, 
would  not  promote  the  wqlfare  of  mankind, 

12.  Resolved ,  That  we  view  with  great  pleasure  the  rapid  increase  of 
temperance  publications,  and  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
friends  of  temperance  in  each  state,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  put  a 
copy  of  some  such  publication  statedly,  into  every  family  that  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  throughout  the  country. 

13.  As  the  living  voice  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of  operating  on 
the  public  mind,  and  many  persons  can  be  influenced  only  by  this 
means,  and  as  great  good  has  already  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
living  agents,  visiting  all  parts  of  a  county,  or  a  state  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  friends  of  temperance  to  employ  one  or  more  such 
agents  permanently  in  each  state. 

14.  As  young  men  are  the  hope  of  our  country,  and  as  the  course 
which  they  may  take  with  regard  to  temperance,  will  have  a  momen¬ 
tous  bearing  not  only  on  their  own  character  and  happiness,  but  on 
their  influence  upon  the  world  ;  and  as  the  cause  of  temperance  has 
already  been  essentially  promoted  by  this  interesting  and  efficient  class 
of  our  citizens ;  and  should  all  young  men  give  to  this  cause  their 
united  and  persevering  support,  it  would  soon  be  universally  triumph¬ 
ant;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  every  young  man  in  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  his  example  and  influence  may  confer,  be  requested 
to  give  to  this  cause  his  prompt,  energetic,  and  unremitted  support. 
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15.  Resolved ,  That  the  females  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the 
powerful  and  salutary  influence  which  they  may  exert  over  all  classes 
in  the  community,  and  especially  over  the  young ;  and  the  immeasur¬ 
able  blessings  which  they  may  be  instrumental  in  conferring  upon  all 
future  generations,  and  for  both  worlds,  be,  and  they  are,  most  respect¬ 
fully  and  earnestly  requested,  universally,  in  ail  suitable  ways,  to  give 
to  this  cause  their  united  and  persevering  efforts. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Union,  the  foregoing  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  great  unanimity,  as  expressing  the  deliberate  and  solemn 
convictions  of  its  members.  W  e  subjoin  the  following  remarks  as  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  temperance  organization  in  America.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  consists  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  twenty-three  State 
Temperance  Societies,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  associations  in 
counties  and  smaller  districts  of  country. 

The  American  Temperance  Society  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
known  and  influential  friends  of  temperance  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  object  is,  by  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  the 
exertion  of  kind  moral  influence,  to  extend  the  principles  and  blessings 
of  temperance  throughout  the  world.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  it  does  not  intend  to  unite  all  the  friends  of  temperance  in  the 
United  States  in  that  society,  but  to  procure  the  formation  of  a  state 
society  in  each  state,  a  county  society  in  each  county,  and  local  associ¬ 
ations  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Each  of  the  state  societies  takes  the  general  supervision  of  temperance 
operations  throughout  the  state.  The  county  societies,  as  far  as  they 
please,  are  auxiliary  to  these,  and  superintend  operations  in  the  county. 
Local  associations  in  cities,  towns,  &c.,  when  they  choose  to  be,  render 
themselves  auxiliary  to  the  county  societies,  but  regulate  their  own 
movements  and  efforts  according  to  their  own  views  of  necessity  and 
expediency,  and  with  direct  reference  to  their  own  wants  and  ability. 
Each  society  is  independent  of  all  others,  except  so  far  as  each  may 
choose  for  mutual  benefit,  and  for  the  public  good  to  become  united ; 
no  one  society  having  power  to  dictate  to  another,  or  to  control  its 
operations.  Each  seeks  the  same  object,  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  pur¬ 
sue  any  but  its  own  course  to  attain  that  object. 

The  United  States’  Temperance  Union  consists  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  and  of  each  of  the  State  Temperance 
Societies,  or  of  a  delegation  equal  to  their  number,  appointed  by  them. 

Enough  h*as  been  done  to  show  that  the  principles  adopted  are  cor¬ 
rect,  and  the  means  used  efficacious.  Let  them  be  universally  and 
perseveringly  applied,  and  with  the  divine  blessing,  the  object  will  be 
accomplished.  Abstinence  from  the  use  of  that  which  intoxicates, 
while  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  bodily  and  spiritual,  the  temporal 
and  eternal  good  of  mankind,  will  also  cause  drunkenness  to  cease  from 
the  earth.  Sobriety,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  will  become  univer¬ 
sal,  and  the  time  be  hastened,  when  the  will  of  God  shall  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

At  the  National  Temperance  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
in  1836,  the  Union  was  re-organized,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  and  officers  were  elected.  The  pledge  of,  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
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tion,  and  became  thenceforth  the  pledge  of  the  Union.  With  a  sub¬ 
stitution  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  ardent  spirit,  the  foregoing  resolu¬ 
tions  express,  in  the  main,  the  present  principles  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Union. 


F.  (P.  18.) 

VERMONT  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY, 

Held  its  anniversary  October  13.  The  meeting,  which  was  well 
attended,  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary 
presented  no  unusual  advance  of  the  cause,  but  exhibited  many  en¬ 
couraging  prospects. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  SOCIETY, 

Held  its  annual  meeting  at  Concord,  June  9,  and  resolved,  “that  while 
we  repent  of  past  indolence,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  God,  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  each  other,  to  be  more  zealous  and  active  for  the  future. 

MAINE  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Maine  Temperance  Union  was  held 
at  Augusta,  the  2d  Feb.  The  meetings  extended  through  two  days 
and  two  evenings,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  report  read 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  animating  and  encouraging.  The 
circulation  of  the  Gazette  has  increased  about  50  per  cent,  during  the 
year.  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  proved  a  very  efficient  agent  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Reports  were  given,  with  statistics  from  25  towns.  In 
these  towns  little  had  been  done  to  promote  the  cause,  yet  in  some  there 
had  been  much  advance,  particularly  in  Kennebunk.  Machias,  the 
banner  town,  being  without  a  licensed  house.  Old  obstacles  to  the  cause, 
such  as  want  of  interest  in  its  friends,  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  are 
implicated  in  the  traffic,  example  of  some  professing  Christians,  love 
of  money  and  love  of  rum,  fashion,  inconsistence  of  professed  friends, 
still  exist.  Wine  drinking  in  social  parties  is  nearly  abandoned  in 
most  of  those  places  from  which  returns  have  been  received.  Tern-  # 

perance  taverns  were  rising.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  State  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  was  put  under  an  efficient 
Executive  Committee.  The  results  have  already  been  happy.  A  great 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  by  the  formation  in  March  of  a 
Washington  Temperance  Society  at  Augusta,  and  others  since  in  several 
places.  A  considerable  number  of  drunkards  have  been  reformed,  and 
are  diffusing  great  joy  among  their  families. 

MASSACHUSETTS  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  ancient  institution  held  its  29th  anniversary  May  28,  1841.  Dr. 

J.  Warren  in  the  chair.  The  annual  Report  was  read  by  Dr.  Walter 
Channing, "Secretary. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  have  published  the  Annual  Report 
for  1840,  several  editions  of  the  tract  entitled  Doings  of  a  Spirit  Shop, 

Cranberry  Meadow,  and  other  smaller  publications,  and  at  the  late 
Simultaneous  Temperance  Anniversary,  they  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  children  of  the  city  4000  of  the  Youth’s  Temperance  Lecturer, 
by  Dr.  C.  Jewett.  They  have  also  circulated  various  other  temper¬ 
ance  publications  of  a  useful  character,  so  far  as  the  limited  state  of  the 
Society’s  finances  would  admit. 
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The  Report  dwelt  principally  on  the  marvellous,  the  miraculous 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  reform  of  intemperate  men  during 
the  year,  and  the  duties  of  temperance  men  and  of  the  public  arising 
out  of  these  changes. 

MASSACHUSETTS  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Boston,  May  25,  1841. 
The  Report  was  read  by  Nathan  Crosby.  The  Union  have  pursued  a 
course  of  vigorous  and  most  efficient  action  throughout  the  year.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  to  place  the  monthly  journal  of  the  Union,  a  monthly 
tract,  and  an  almanac  into  every  family  in  the  State.  It  has  accom¬ 
plished  it  to  a  great  extent.  Dr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Crosby  have  visited 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  State  as  agents.  Members  have  been  received 
on  a  payment  of  one  dollar  a  year.  The  results  of  labor  in  obtaining 
signers  to  the  pledge  and  closing  dram  shops  has  been  great.  A  City 
Total  Abstinence  Society  has  been  organized  in  Boston  with  2000 
members. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society  was  held 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1841.  The  Society  was  reorganized  by  an  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Pledge,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  S; 
Williams,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  was  chosen  President,  and  Chas.  J. 
Warren,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Most  of  the  county  and  town 
societies  have  kept  up  their  regular  meetings  through  the  year,  the 
others  have  neglected  them  wholly.  The  new  license  law  referring 
the  subject  of  license  to  the  towns,  has,  in  some  places  operated  favor¬ 
ably,  in  others  it  has  thrown  open  the  traffic  indiscriminately  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  community.  Connecticut  has  had  no  temper¬ 
ance  press,  but  has  been  supplied  with  the  publications  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Warren  is  engaged  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  act  as  State 
Agent. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  at  Trenton  on  the  29th  Jan¬ 
uary.  On  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  a  severe  storm, 
but  few  delegates  were  present.  A  good  spirit  was  manifested,  and 
some  important  resolutions  were  adoped.  A  memorial  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  praying  that,  in  view  of  the  evils  flowing  from  intem¬ 
perance,  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  they  would  pass  such 
laws  as  shall  prohibit  any  one  from  selling  them  unless  he  have  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  the  consent  and  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  vo¬ 
ters  of  the  corporation  or  township  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  this  venerable  institution  was  held  at 
Albany,  in  the  Pearl  street  Baptist  Church,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of 
Feb.  A  large  delegation  was  present.  In  the  business  meeting  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  more  adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
cause.  In  the  evening,  the  spacious  church,  aisles,  stairs  and  all,  were 
crowded  with  an  attentive  audience.  The  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  usual,  was  an  able  and  interesting  document ;  taking  a 
wide  and  glowing  view  of  the  progress  of  temperance  in  the  earth,  and 
furnishing  interesting  details  of  its  advance  at  home.  During  the  year, 
201  new  Temperance  Societies  have  been  formed,  and  51,954  pledges 
to  total  abstinence  obtained.  Among  these  are  several  Catholic,  and 
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a  large  number  of  Youth’s  Temperance  Societies.  From  the  whole 
state  are  reported  1570  Temperance  Societies  with  243,212  members 
pledged  to  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Three  hun- 
dred  churches  in  the  state  have  during  the  year  substituted  the  “  fruit 
of  the  vine  ”  for  the  alcoholic  liquors  they  had  previously  used  at  the 
eucharist.  The  press  have  given  its  influence  more  than  ever  to  the  cause, ' 
and  the  ministry  has  labored  in  it  with  much  power.  The  publi 
cations  of  the  last  year  were  293,520,  equal  to  9,105,211  12mo.  pages," 
making  the  whole,  in  nine  years,  14,815,764  12mo.  pages.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  JohnM.  Yan  Buren,  B.  R.  Wood,  Rev.  Dr.  Potter 
Several  very  important  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a  large  delega" 
tion  appointed  to  the  National  Convention  at  Saratoga  in  July. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  a  state  Temperance  Convention  at  Harrisburg  in 
February,  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature.  Reports  of  delegates 
from  various  parts  of  the  state  were  of  an  unusually  animating  charac¬ 
ter.  The  principles  of  total  abstinence  were  represented  as  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  their  adoption  by  the  Irish  population  was  viewed  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  gain.  The  German  population  in  that  great  state  come  slowly  to 
the  work.  Yet  in  some  of  the  German  counties  there  have  been  great 
changes. 

DELAWARE  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Delaware  State  Temperance  Society  was 
held  at  Cantwells  Bridge  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May. 

Delaware  is  without  a  distillery.  The  county  and  local  meetings 
have  been  well  attended  and  done  great  things  toward  purifying  the 
state. 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  anniversary  at  Anapolis  on  the  25th  of  Feb . 
The  Report  was  more  favorable  and  animated  than  any  which  had 
ever  been  made.  Wonders  had  been  accomplished,  especially  in  the 
reformation  of  drunkards  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  Kentucky  Temperance 
Union  was  of  a  very  favorable  character,  and  shews  much  good  ac¬ 
tion  in  Northern  Kentucky.  The  principles  of  the  society  have  been 
advancing  during  the  past  year  more  steadily,  silently,  and  effectually 
than  in  any  previous  year.  A  convention  was  held  at  Washington, 
May  25,  1841.  Thirty  societies  reported  3463  members.  A  State  So¬ 
ciety  is  to  be  formed.  A  new  temperance  paper  has]  been  started  in 
Kentucky,  called  the  Temperance  Banner. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Alton,  on  the  17th  of 
Dec.  An  able  and  spirited  •  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Corey,  the 
Secretary. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  in  four  years,  this  Society  have  sent 
out  400,000  Heralds,  1,000  permanent  Documents,  300  Manuals,  1,000 
Temperance  Reporters,  1,500  Sargent’s  Tales,  and  100,000  Almanacs. 
The  whole  expenditure,  $4,680,  has  been  given  by  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  only  means  used  the  last  year  have  been 
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the  circulating  of  the  Herald.  The  great  good  reported  has  been  a  great 
and  marked  change  in  regard  to  the  necessity,  utility  and  lawfulness, 
morally,  of  using  liquors.  Many  interesting  facts  were  given  in  the 
report,  such  as  that 

Four-fifths  of  the  merchants  of  the  State  have  ceased  dealing  in  spir¬ 
ituous  liquor . 

The  influence  of  temperance  was  most  marked  in  the  late  Presiden¬ 
tial  election. 

A  marked  change  is  visible  among  members  of  the  Legislature. 

In  most  of  the  villages  and  settlements  there  are  temperance  houses. 

Several  infant  settlements  are  without  the  means  of  drunkenness, 
and  by  charter,  are  to  remain  so. 

In  a  large  number  of  churches  total  abstinence  is  a  term  of  com¬ 
munion. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  the  steamboats  that  now  leave  the  ports  of  Al¬ 
ton  and  St.  Louis,  have  recently,  by  mutual  consent,  dispensed  with 
the  practice  of  furnishing  liquors  for  their  tables. 

Many  physicians  have  discarded  Alcohol  from  their  practice. 

Several  distilleries,  some  large  and  profitable,  have  been  stopped. 

Many  are  the  cases  of  remarkable  reform  from  drunkenness. 

The  existing  license  law,  it  is  believed,  has  worked  well. 

Judge  Robbins  an  able  man  and  warm  friend  of  Temperance  was 
appointed  State  Agent  and  immediately  entered  on  his  work. 

MISSOURI  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Jan.  21. 
The  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Knox.  The  Temperance  Herald,  publish¬ 
ed  at  Alton  and  St  Louis,  has  been  the  organ  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Turner  has  continued  indefatigable  in  his  labors  as  an  agent,  has  visit¬ 
ed  30  counties  and  delivered  120  lectures ;  has  formed  many  new  so¬ 
cieties,  and  reports  a  great  number  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  of 
the  community,  throughout  the  State,  as  settled  in  the  belief  of  the 
correctness  and  importance  of  the  total  abstinence  principle. 

IOWA. 

A  Territorial  meeting  was  held  in  Iowa  in  January,  and  a  spirited 
society  organized  the  year  before  with  the  resolution  to  commence  the 
settlement  of  that  beautiful  county  on  true  temperance  principles, 
was  represented  as  in  a  state  of  much  prosperity. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Prairie  Village,  Jan.  20  ;  21  Delegates  were  present 
from  all  the  principal  settlements  in  the  Territory,  and  a  good  spirit 
pervaded  the  meeting.  17  societies  were  reported,  with  1422  mem¬ 
bers  ;  869  being  added  this  year.  , 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

A  Temperance  Convention  has  been  held  during  the  year  at  Ash- 
ville.  The  different  temperance  societies  represented  were  numerous 
and  devoted  to  the  cause.  Much  has  been  done  for  temperance  in  the 
mountain  counties. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SOCIETY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  society  are  conducting  an  able 
paper,  and  are  constantly  devising  ways  and  means  to  give  it  a  wider 
circulation.  It  is  a  strong  support  at  the  South. 
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GEORGIA. 

A  spirited  temperance  paper  is  maintained  in  this  state.  In  1839, 
more  than  20,000  petitioners  asked  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the  retail 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  this  state ;  and  never  did  any  movement  unite 
more  talent  and  character.  The  same  spirit  has  been  active  in  various 
ways  during  the  past  year,  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause. 

G.  (P.  22.) 

TEMPERANCE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Adopted  "by  the  (Old  School)  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1840. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  presented  by 
the  Total  Abstinence  Society  of  Gettysburg,  asking  an  expression  of 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  respecting  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  respectfully  report  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions  by  the  Synod. 

1.  Resolved ,  That  it  is  decidedly  their  opinion,  that  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  members  of  the  churches  under  its  care,  and  others  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  our  churches  be  earnestly  ex¬ 
horted  and  enjoined  to  refrain  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  renewed  impulse  should,  if  possible,  be  given 
to  the  progress  of  the  temperance  cause,  to  arrest  the  great  and  mani¬ 
fold  evils  arising  from  the  drinks  in  question,  that  a  wholesome  reform 
be  effected  as  widely  as  the  bounds  of  our  country  and  the  world  in 
the  habits  of  all  now  given  to  the  use  of  any  alcoholic  drinks. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Synod  would  most  affectionately  and  firmly 
say  to  the  members  of  the  churches,  that  they  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  how,  amidst  the  light  which  beams  on  this  subject  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  any  communicating  members  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
can  reconcile  it  with  his  views  of  Christian  duty  to  manufacture  or  to 
use  such  drinks,  or  to  sell  them  to  others,  or  to  rent  a  public  house  to 
any  one  intending  to  engage  in  the  traffic,  or  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
court  to  license  any  house  in  which  such  drinks  are  to  be  sold,  and 
they  do  most  earnestly  beg  their^brethren  seriously  and  solemnly  to 
consider  the  most  important  subject,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  renounce 
a  business  so  fraught  with  ruin  to  others,  and  that  may  be  a  source  of 
deep  and  bitter  regret  to  themselves  on  a  death  bed. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  above  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  that  the  pastors  be  directed  to  read  them  from  their  pulpits 
to  the  people  of  their  charge. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  (New  School)  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  October 
27th,  a  letter  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  induced  resolutions,  which  urge  continued  and  increas¬ 
ing  effort  on  the  Church  in  this  noble  cause ;  and  a  recommendation, 
which  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  clergy  should  never  need — to 
present  the  subject  of  total  abstinence  to  every  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion  within  its  bounds,  at  least  once  a  year  ;  and  also  that  Irequent,  it 
matters  not  how  frequent,  meetings  be  held  for  the  presentation  of  the 
subject ;  and  that  the  projected  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  in  January 
next,  be  as  numerously  attended  as  possible. 

The  Philadelphia  Methodist  Conference,  on  the  loth  March,  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  on  temperance. 
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1.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  temperance  cause  with  increasing 
interest,  and  greatly  rejoice  in  its  triumphs  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  foreign  lands,  during  the  past  year. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as 
a  beverage,  is  the  only  course  that  can  be  depended  on,  either  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  drunkenness,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
this  course  to  all  our  people. 

3.  Resolved ,  That  we  consider  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  in¬ 
consistent  with  pure  Christian  morality,  and  that  we  enjoin  upon  our 
preachers  more  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  all  our  members  to  abandon 
this  traffic. 

4.  Resolved ,  That  as  our  rules  forbid  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
as  a  beverage,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  and  as  it  is  now  fully  es¬ 
tablished  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  use  by  men  of  health ;  it 
is  disobedience  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  for  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  use  them. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Conference  of  Reformed 
Methodists  held  at  Onondaga,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas  we  are  commanded  to  “  be  ready  to  every  good  work,” 
and  believing  that  the  temperance  cause  presents  the  most  rational  and 
efficient  means  of  removing  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  ever  dis¬ 
graced  humanity ;  an  evil  that  is  filling  our  poor -houses  with  paupers, 
our  jails  and  prisons  with  criminals — spreading  distress,  misery,  and 
degradation  throughout  our  land :  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  we  advise  all  our  brethren  to  give  to  the  Temper¬ 
ance  cause— a  cause  that,  under  God,  has  already  done  much  to  dry 
up  the  fountain  of  domestic  misery,  and  pluck  many,  who  had  gone 
far  in  the  road  to  ruin,  as  brands  from  eternal  burning — their  influence 
and  decided  and  vigorous  support. 


The  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  (New  School)  at  their  October,  1840,  ses¬ 
sion,  in  Troy,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

A  circular  from  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society  was  read, 
and  referred  to  a  committee  whose  report  was  adopted  as  follows : 

Resolved ,  That  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  our  churches,  and  that  our  presbyteries  be  re¬ 
quested  carefully  to  watch  over  their  ministers,  licentiates  and  churches 
in  respect  to  this  practice. 

Resolved ,  That  we  beseech  members  of  our  communion,  “  by  the 
mercies  of  God,”  to  refrain  from  making  or  selling  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  from  providing  or  selling  the  materials  to  those  who  manufacture 
them. 

Resolved ,  That  as  citizens,  Christians,  and  Christian  ministers,  we 
deplore  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  cry  of  “hard  cider,”  the 
lifting  up  of  casks,  the  bacchanalian  songs  and  other  insignia  of  intem¬ 
perance,  by  party  politicians  at  the  present  day,  as  in  our  judgment 
calculated  to  encourage  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  lead  to  the 
miseries  of  inebriation. 

P’-  The  New  Jersey  Baptist  Association ,  at  its  last  meeting,  resolved  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  &c.  Several  of 
the  churches  have  adopted  the  principle  and  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  term  of  communion,  and  speak  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  pledge  being  made  a  test  of  membership 
among  them. 
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H.  (.  P.  22.) 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society. 

A  large  number  of  churches  in.  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the 
last  year  have  substituted  “  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ”  for  the  alcoholic  li¬ 
quors  they  had  previously  used  at  the  eucharist.  There  are  now  in  the 
state  nearly  three  hundred  such  churches.  On  this  subject,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  have  held,  and  do  hold,  that  it  is  exclusively  the  right 
of  churches  or  ecclesiastical  judicatories  to  determine  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  used  in  any  of  their  ordinances.  But,  as  temperance  men 
and  Christians,  we  rejoice  that  science  has  demonstrated  alcohol  is  no 
more  the  fruit  of  the  vine,”  than  muriatic-acid  is  sea-water ;  or  mias¬ 
ma  a  healthy  living  vegetable  substance. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Rev  John  Frost ,  of  Waterville ,  N,  Y.  to 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

Waterville,  Jan  29, 1841. 

Before  the  communion  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question,  whether  alcoholic  wine  should  not  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  ;  and  wine  made  from  dried  grapes  substituted. 

The  subject  was  fully  and  freely  discussed.  In  addition  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  alcoholic  wine,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  our  physicians,  and 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  church,  that  there 
was  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  what 
was  sold  for  wines  was  manufactured  in  this  country ;  that  these 
wines  were  made  of  diluted  spirits  sweetened,  of  sour  cider  and  wine, 
into  which  was  put  sugar  of  lead,  logwood,  and  other  drugs,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  poisonous  and  unhealthy  nature.  It  was  remarked, 
that  were  the  materials  of  which  most  of  the  wines  used  in  our 
churches  were  made,  brought  to  the  communion  table,  and  prepared 
in  the  presence  of  the  communicants,  they  would  be  shocked  at  such 
a  desecration  of  the  ordinance,  and  would  refuse  to  partake  of  the  base 
mixtures.  It  was  further  stated  that  by  using  such  liquors  under  the 
name  of  wine,  our  churches  were  encouraging  their  manufacture. 
After  a  full  discussion,  all  the  members  of  the  -church,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  who  were  in  favor  of  substituting  wine  made]  from  the  dried 
‘  fruit  of  the  vine,’  instead  of  that  heretofore  used,  were  requested  to 
rise,  when  every  member  present  rose. 

Four]  pounds  off  the  best  box  raisins  were  procured,  and  put  in  a 
jar  with  one  gallon  of  water,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  liquor  was  then  strained,  and  poured  off  after  set¬ 
tling. 

This  was  found  a  delicious  beverage.  It  was  used  at  our  commu¬ 
nion,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  every  member  was  gratified  with  the 
change.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  hoping  that  it  may  have  some 
influence  to  induce  churches  which  use  the  base  alcoholic  mixtures 
above  named,  to  abandon  them,  and  substitute  this  or  some  other  un¬ 
fermented  wine. 

There  are  now  in  this  vicinity,  eight  or  ten  churches,  which  use 
wine  made  from’  the  raisin. — The  labor  of  preparing  this  wine  is  lit¬ 
tle,  and  the  expense  no  more  than  that  of  the  alcoholic  mixtures  ordi- 
’  narily  used. 
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Letter  from  John  Dunlop ,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Western  Temper¬ 
ance  Union ,  Scotland ,  Zo  President  of  the  Montreal  Society. 

54,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Plade,  ) 
London,  March  22d,  1841.  j 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  8th  ultimo,  directed  to 
the  Glen,  at  Greenock. 

The  views  of  the  friends  of  temperance  having  made  progress,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a  question  should  have  arisen  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  beverage  used  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This 
has  latterly  proved  itself  to  be  not  merely  a  theoretical,  but  a  practical 
question,  and  one  of  importance. 

It  appears  that  in  those  churches  where  the  sacrament  is  adminis¬ 
tered  as  often  as  once  a  week,  serious  injury  has  arisen  by  the  present 
method  of  using  alcoholic  wines.  Men  have  been  so  tempted  by  the 
sight,  smell,  and  taste  of  their  old  seducer,  that  they  have  been  en¬ 
ticed  to  habits  of  inebriation  again.  This  circumstance,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  reduces  the  subject  into  a  more  questionable  shape,  than  where 
the  point  was  only,  whether  there  was  a  probability  that  the  blessed 
Savior  used  non-alcoholic  fruit  of  the  vine,  in  the  institution  of  the 
ordinance. 

But  the  settlement  of  the  last  point  is  also  one  of  importance  :  and 
I  think  that  the  opinion  of  those  here,  who  are  candidly  looking  into 
the  subject,  is  gradually  and  steadily  verging  towards  the  idea,  that 
the  unvitiated,  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  was  the  real  element 
made  use  of  in  establishing  the  sacred  institution.  And  therefore, 
whatever  may  be  the  view  Christians  hold  as  to  the  Savior’s  use  of 
the  fermented  wines  of  Judea,  at  marriage  feasts  and  other  occasions, 
it  seems  clear,  that  we  are  enjoined  to  use  unfermented  wine  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  There  remains  no  farther  injunction  at  all  in  Scripture, 
referring  to  the  use  of  fermented  wine ;  as  the  supper  is  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  where  any  formal  order  on  the  subject  of  the  partaking  of  wine  is 
made  at  all,  if  we  except  the  medical  recommendation  from  Paul  to 
Timothy.  This  may  neutralize  the  lalse  position  often  assumed,  that 
our  abstinence  is  contrary  to  Scripture. 

The  principal  argument  that  seems  nearly  decisive  of  the  question, 
is  the  phrase  used  of  “  fruit  of  the  vine,”  &c.,  in  the  institution  of  the 
ordinance.  And  this  has  been  considered  as  fortified  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  have  fermented  liquor  in  the  house  of  a 
Jew,  during  the  time  of  the  Passover  feast.  On  the  general  point,  as 
whether  the  beverage  at  Cana  were  intoxicating,  &c.,  it  seems  clear 
that  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  other  ancient 
people,  nearly  as  much  unfermented  wine  was  made  use  of  as  the 
contrary.  The  choice  comes  to  this,  whether  of  these  two  did  the 
Savior  use  at  Cana,  &c.  Some  infer  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  poisonous  kind,  and  that  of  which  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  it  is  a 
mocker. 

Some  light  seems  to  me  to  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
from  those  hints  in  Scripture  where  we  are  informed  what  the  diet, 
beverage,  &c.  of  the  ancients  were.  Thus  the  repast  given  by  Abra¬ 
ham  to  the  Angels — Hagar’s  beverage,  Jael’s — the  diet  of  Boaz  and 
TSTabal’s  reapers — the  fourteen  articles  gifted  to  David  from  Barzillai — 
the  loaves  and  fishes  (no  wine) — the  Savior’s  repast,  fish  and  honey¬ 
comb, — all  without  fermented  beverage. 
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In  general,  the  Temperance  cause  is  making  steady  progress  in  this 
country.  The  great  obstacle  is  the  artificial  and  compulsory  system  of 
drinking  usages,  drink  fines  and  footings  in  workshops,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  of  strong  drink  with  courtesy  and  etiquette  in  domestic  life. 
A  central  association  has  been  established  in  London,  to  attempt  the 
abrogation  of  this  very  oppressive  system ;  and  there  is  the  prospect 
of  a  protective  fund  being  instituted  to  defend  workmen  who  are 
driven  from  their  shops  as  a  punishment  for  controverting  the  drinking 
usages. 

Although  I  look  forward  with  hope  and  pleasure  to  meet  my  Tem¬ 
perance  friends  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  some  period,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Saratoga  meeting  will  arrive  too  soon  for  my  capacity  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

There  is  now  so  much  Temperance  literature  afloat,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select.  The  Reports  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  contain  much  valuable  information ;  Bacchus  and  Anti- 
Bacchus  ;  Baker’s  Curse  and  Idolatry,  are  our  most  popular  works  of 
any  size. 

The  circumstance  of  the  use  of  strong  liquor  being  interlaced,  inter¬ 
woven,  complicated  in  hundreds  of  arbitrary  methods,  with  all  the 
sentiments,  habits,  and  practices  of  life  in  this  country,  make  the 
Temperance  Reformation  one  of  slow  progress.  And  as  the  upper 
ranks,  the  arbitrators  of  etiquette  and  usage,  are  almost  totally  hos¬ 
tile,  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  another  arm  than  that  of  man  must 
be  interposed  to  this  high  argument,  before  Temperance  shall  become 
national  in  Great  Britain. 

With  kind  regards  to  your  Committee  and  friends, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant 

John  Dunlop. 


H.  (P.  22.) 

eedloe’s  island,  n.  y. 

This  fort  is  a  recruiting  rendezvous  to  discipline  and  furnish  troops 
for  the  army.  It  usually  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men,  and  sends  away  in  monthly  squadrons  to  join  the  service,  about 
fifteen  hundred  troops  in  a  year.  The  recruits  are  chiefly  obtained  in 
this  city,  and  previous  to  enlistment  have  generally  blighted  their  pros¬ 
pects  and  debased  themselves  by  inebriety.  Temperance  addresses 
and  the  distribution  of  suitable  publications  first  kindled  an  interest 
amongst  them  on  the  subject,  which  by  the  management  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  chaplin,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  society.  But  that, 
which  invests  the  association  with  special  interest,  is  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  it  enjoys  for  extensive  usefulness.  By  an  admirable  regula¬ 
tion  the  constitution  provides  that  every  squadron  which  leaves  the 
Fort,  shall  go  out  a  branch  of  the  original  organization,  a  thoroughly 
organized  Temperance  Society  with  obligations  to  correspond  with, 
and  report  to  the  parent  association.  The  advantages  for  moral  and 
religious  instruction  and  discipline  enjoyed  by  the  troops  at  this  place, 
are  probably  unsurpassed  at  any  other  station.  And  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  five-hundred  persons  a  year,  are  here  inducted  into  tempe¬ 
rance  principles,  and  are  sent  out  in  little  bands  as  Temperance  Socie¬ 
ties  to  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country  that  are  most  difficult 
of  access,  but  where  temperance  is  most  needed — united,  moreover,  in 
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sympathy  and  profession  by  a  common  bond  of  abstinence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  good,  they  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish. 

In  a  letter  to  R.  M.  Hartley,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  from  whom  we  received  the  above  statement,  Rev. 
Wm,  Burnet,  chaplain  at  the  Fort,  stated  the  following  interesting 
facts  in  January  last. 

Sir, — You  may  recollect,  that  the  Temp.  Society  at  this  place,  was 
formed  on  the  2d  day  of  Oct.,  1839,  when  addresses  on  the  subject  were 
delivered  by  yourself,  and  Messrs.  Reese  and  Porter.  At  that  meeting 
sixty-nine  signatures  to  the  total  abstinence  pledge  were  obtained;  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  engaged  in  the  work  with  ardor,  and  an  organization 
was  effected  on  the  spot.  Since  that  period,  by  the  distribution  of  tem¬ 
perance  publications,  and  two  or  three  meetings  each  month,  usually 
addressed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  recruits  at  the  fort,  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  sustained,  so  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1841,  a  period  of  less  than  eighteen  months,  the  names 
of  more  than  one  thousand  persons  have  been  enrolled  on  the  pledge  as 
members  of  the  society. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  effects  of  the  association  have  not 
been  merely  restraining  and  preventive,  but  that  its  influence  to  a  great 
extent  has  been  reformatory.  Great  numbers  whose  lives  had  been 
one  continued  scene  of  intoxication,  whose  health  and  faculties  had 
been  broken  down  by  their  excesses,  and  all  whose  prospects  for  this 
and  for  a  better  life  were  filled  with  gloom  and  the  most  fearful  fore¬ 
bodings,  have  been  reclaimed — and  shall  I  say  redeemed  ?  Yes ;  to 
many  the  Temperance  Society  has  not  only  come  as  an  angel  of  mer¬ 
cy  to  set  open  the  prison  doors,  and  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  cap¬ 
tive,  but  also  to  announce  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  It  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  operations  of  Divine  truth,  and  many  through 
unbounded  grace,  have  been  converted  to  God.  You  know  there  are 
many  youths  here,  who  have  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  learning  mu¬ 
sic,  many  of  these  have  not  only  joined  the  society,  but  some,  we  trust, 
have  become  the  subjects  of  converting  grace.  They  have  thus,  in 
early  life,  taken  the  surest  course  to  fortify  themselves  against  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  found  faithful  to  their  pledge,  will  not  only  secure  to  them¬ 
selves  the  inestimable  blessing  of  temperance,  but  by  their  example 
and  influence,  prove  a  blessing  to  others.  As  near  as  I  am  enabled  to 
estimate,  at  least  two  hundred  conversions  have  occurred  at  this  station 
within  the  past  two  years. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  members  of  our  Society  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Florida  and  other  places.  But  a  correspondence  being  kept 
up  between  these  and  the  parent  Association,  a  watchful  eye  is  kept 
over  them,  and  we  are  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  the  pledge.  In  consequence  of  this  vigilance, 
there  have  been  22  expulsions,  and  17  have  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

While  a  squadron  from  this  station  were  at  St.  Augustine,  East  Flo¬ 
rida,  and  other  places  where  temptations  to  inebriety  abound,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  letter  received,  not  an  instance  of  a  breach  of  discipline  on  ac¬ 
count  of  intoxication  had  occurred,  although  among  them  were  some 
who  had  been  habitual  inebriates  for  years. 

On  New  Year’s  day  we  had  a  temperance  dinner  at  the  Fort,  with 
plenty  of  good  cheer,  but  not  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor.  A  very  nu¬ 
merous  party  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  every  guest  appeared  to  be 
the  happier  and  better  for  the  entertainment.  But  on  particulars  of 
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this  kind  I  must  not  dwell.  I  only  add  that  a  temperance  meeting 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  67  new  members  were 
added  to  the  Society. 


I.  (P.  23.) 

During  a  protracted  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1840,  the  question,  Is  it  morally  right  for  profes¬ 
sors  of  religion  to  furnish  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ?  came  under  discussion.  In  that  place  there  were  three  estab¬ 
lishments  which  consumed  about  100,000  bushels  of  potatoes  annually, 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  grain,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  apples 
and  cider,  and  3000  cords  of  wood,  all  pouring  upon  the  community 
40,000  gallons  of  whisky.  In  the  gain  of  furnishing,  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  that  place  and  vicinity  were  partakers  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  religion.  During  the  meeting,  and  while  much  seriousness 
pervaded  the  place,  a  man  was  seized  with  the  delirium  tremens.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  head  men  in  one  of  the  distilleries,  and  his  horrors 
were  great  and  terminated  in  death.  The  case  deeply  affected  the 
community  and  led  to  the  discussion.  In  view  of  the  arguments  used 
against  the  practise  many  professors  were  struck  dumb.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  agreed  upon  for  the  extermination  of  this  sin 
from  the  churches.  Several  made  confession,  and  160  signed  a  paper 
pledging  themselves  to  furnish  no  longer.  A  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  burial  of  the  man  who  had  died,  from  Hab.  ii.  15,  in 
which  the  subject  was  further  ably  investigated ;  which  greatly  increased 
the  sentiment  that  they  who  furnished  the  materials  were  responsible 
for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  strong  drink.  The  Baptist  Church 
appointed  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  furnishing  the 
materials  for  distilleries  was  an  immorality  and  a  disciplinary  offence. 
A  majority  were  in  the  affirmative-  And  though  some  continue  the 
practise  it  is  believed  the  death  blow  is  struck,  and  the  practice  will  be 
exterminated  from  the  church  here,  and  this  vicinity.  Some  out  of  the 
church  here  have  abandoned  their  practice. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


K.  (P.  25.) 

DISTILLERIES. 

Statistics  obtained  by  the  Boston  Post,  from  the  census  tables  of  the 
United  States  Marshal,  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


Number  of  distilleries  in  the  state,  .  .  37 

Number  of  gallons  produced,  .  .  5,177,910 

Of  which  Boston  contains  ....  17 

Number  of  gallons  produced,  .  .  4,108,042 

Number  of  breweries,  ....  7 

Number  of  gallons  produced,  .  .  429,800 

Of  which  Boston  contains  ....  2 

Number  of  gallons  produced,  .  .  195,000 

Capital  invested  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  $963,100 
Of  which  invested  in  Boston,  .  .  .  820,528 
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DISTILLERIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Siade,  of  Vermont,  for  a  copy 
from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  number  of  Distil¬ 
leries  in  each  of  the  States,  and  gallons  distilled — as  exhibited  in  the 
returns  of  the  last  census. 


States.  No.  of  Distilleries. 

Maine,  .  .  3 

New  Hampshire,  .  5 

Vermont,  .  .  2 

Massachusetts,  .  37 

Connecticut,  .  71 

Rhode  Island,  .  4 

New  Jersey,  .  38 

New  York,  .  .  219 

Pennsylvania,  .  707 

Delaware,  .  .  3 

Maryland,  .  .  73 

Virginia,  .  .  1450 

North  Carolina,  .  2798 

South  Carolina,  .  251 

Georgia,  .  .  350 

Alabama,  .  .  1S5 

Mississippi,  .  .15 

Louisiana,  .  .  5 

Tennessee,  .  .  1381 

Arkansas,  .  .  47 

Kentucky,  .  .  891 

Missouri,  .  .215 

Illinois,  .  .150 

Indiana,  .  .  322 

Ohio,  .  .  373 

Michigan,  .  .  59 

Iowa,  .  .  2 

District  of  Columbia,  1 


Gallons  Distilled. 

190,000 

31,244 

3,500 

5,177,910 

215,892 

855,000 

356,417 

4,008,616 

8,784,138 

39,500 

342,813 

882,516 

1,938,741 

102,288 

528,392 

127,261 

3,150 

291,520 

1,080,693 

17,215 

1,700,705 

328,898 

1,429,119 

1,786,964 

6,466,357 

544,066 

4,310 

6,000 


9,657 


36,343,336 


JL.  (P.  26.) 


A  few  statistics  have  been  presented  from  prisons  and  alms  houses  the 
past  year  confirming  the  results  of  former  investigations,  that  most  of 
the  pauperism  and  crime  of  the  country  is  the  result  of  intemperance- 


Into  the  Portland  alms  house  there  were 
Admitted  from  April  1st,  1838,  to  April  4th,  1840,  715’ 

Chargeable  to  intemperance,  665 

Doubtful,  20 

Not  chargeable  to  intemperance,  30  * 


Of  the  thirty  not  chargeable  to  intemperance,  seven  were  Canadians 
passing  through  town,  who  were  in  the  house  but  one  day. 

Of  those  assisted  by  the  city,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  alms  house, 
from  April  1st,  1838,  to  February  22d,  1841 — 


Whole  number,  1,728 

Chargeable  to  intemperance,  1,620 

Doubtful,  38 

Other  causes  than  intemperance,  67 
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Of  eighty  seven  committed  to  jail  in  1840,  six  are  known  to  have 
been  sent  there  for  offences  arising  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
remaining  twenty  five  were  principally  boys,  who  were  probably' the 
children  of  intemperate  parents. 

STATE  PRISON - MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  have  made  to 
that  body,  a  report  respecting  the  State  Prison.  It  appears  that  the 
establishment  is  too  strait  for  their  criminals.  The  committee  mention 
the  cause : 

“  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  your  Committee,  during  their  inves¬ 
tigations,  in  relation  to  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  prison,  what 
has,  indeed,  been  the  result  of  their  own  observation  as  members  of 
the  community,  -that,  could  we,  by  any  means  placed  within  our 
power,  annihilate  the  numerous  dramshops,  which  now,  like  so  many 
plague-spots,  infect  our  community,  we  should  dry  up  the  principal 
fountain  of  crime,  and  should,  in  the  sententious  but  expressive  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  “  have  rooms  to  let  ”  in  our 
now  overflowing  penitentiary. 

“  Neither  on  this  subject  is  any  legislation  proposed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  but  they  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating, 
or  as  believing,  that  nothing  more  can  be,  ought  to  be,  or  will  be  done, 
to  check  and  remove  this  tremendous  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  moral  sense  of  a  religious  and  enlightened  community 
will  not  slumber  over  such  an  evil  and  its  dreadful  devastations, — but 
that  it  will  awaken  with  renewed  energy;  and,  advised  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past,  that  new  and  increased  efforts  wall  be  made,  and 
with  new  and  greater  success,  founded  upon  and  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  individual  duty,  responding  to  the  calls  of  tempted,  suffering  and 
degraded  humanity.” 

In  Boston  alms  houses  there  were  supported  last  year  14,912  pau¬ 
pers  ;  out  of  the  alms  house,  7,768.  Of  the  whole  number,  8,287  were 
known  to  be  paupers  through  intemperance,  and  nearly  all  this  origi¬ 
nated  in  dramshops.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  paupers  was  40,000 
dollars. 

House  of  Correction. — A  most  appalling  fact  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  statistics  of  this  Report  is,  that  of  seven  hundred  and  eleven,  the 
whole  number  committed  during  the  year,  three  hundred  and  seventy 
one  were  sentenced  as  “  Common  Drunkards,”  and  that  two  hundred 
and  seventy  seven  of  the  whole  number  sentenced,  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Of  the  fifteen  convicts  now  in  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  ten,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  number,  were  addicted  to  habits  of  intoxication  at 
the  time  when  they  committed  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned.  Nothing  could  be  learned  concerning  the  habits  of  the  re¬ 
maining  five. 

One  of  the  ten  brought  to  ruin  by  intemperance  killed  his  wife  in  a 
drunken  family  quarrel.  Another,  a  Narragansett  Indian,  remarkable 
for  his  good  qualities  when  free  from  the  maddening  effects  of  rum, 
committed  murder  while  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Another,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six  years,  formerly  a  Sabbath  School  teacher,  committed 
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a  forgery  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Another,  notori¬ 
ous  for  intemperance,  having  had  a  contention  with  a  minister  of  the 
place  where  he  resided,  entered  the  meeting  house,  took  the  Bible,  car¬ 
ried  it  to  his  home,  and  burnt  it.  He  is  married,  and  the  father  of 
seven  children. 

Individuals  committed  to  the  Providence  County  Jail,  in  1839,  243 ; 
in  1840,  240.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  warden  of  the  prison,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  jail,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  commitments,  as  above 
stated,  were  on  account  of  intemperance.  One  man  now  in  prison 
awaiting  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder,  was  very  intemperate,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  commit  suicide ;  he  succeeded  in  suspending 
himself  by  the  neck — was  discovered  and  cut  down  by  an  individual 
who  wished  to  save  his  life ;  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself ,  he  plunged 
a  knife  into  the  body  of  his  friend ,  inflicting  a  wound  which  proved 
mortal . 

Since  the  Irish  Temperance  Reformation  commenced  in  Providence 
and  vicinity,  a  great  diminution  in  crime  and  peace-breaking  has  taken 
place  among  that  portion  of  the  community,  as  appears  from  compar¬ 
ing  the  number  of  commitments,  and  the  proportion  of  foreigners,  for 
three  months  succeeding  the  reformation,  with  the  corresponding  three 
months  a  year  ago. 

In  November  and  December,  1 839,  and  January,  1840,  fifty-seven 
persons  were  committed ;  of  this  number,  twenty  one  were  foreigners. 

In  November  and  December,  1840,  and  January,  1841,  thirty-eight 
persons ;  of  this  number,  five  only  were  foreigners, — which  shows  a 
falling  off  of  three-fourths  in  the  commitments  of  foreigners  since  the 
Irish  reformation. 

The  admissions  into  the  Dexter  Asylum  from  February  9th,  1839,  to 
February  9th,  1841,  two  years,  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Of 
this  number  seventy-six  were  persons  of  known  intemperate  habits, 
five  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  fifteen  cases  of  insanity,  and  seventy- 
four  persons  whose  habits  are  unknown.  Allowing  one  half  of  those 
of  doubtful  habits  to  have  been  brought  to  destitution  through  intem¬ 
perance,  and  allowing  one  half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  to  have  been 
caused  by  intemperance,  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  ad¬ 
missions  to  the  Asylum,  are  found  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink. 

HARTFORD,  CT. 

Of  eighty  cases  brought  before  the  courts  in  Hartford  Ct.,  four  were 
acquitted  on  trial,  and  one  was  insane,  leaving  seventy  five  cases  of 
conviction  :  of  these,  two  were  cases  of  drunkenness. 

Thirty  two  were  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  previous  habits,  so  far  as  known, 
were  intemperate. 

Fourteen  were  crimes,  not  known  to  be  committed  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication,  but  committed  by  persons  of  known  intemperate  habits — 
some  of  them  of  the  most  confirmed  and  debasing  character — leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  the  connection  of  their  intemperance  with  their  crime. 

In  two,  intemperance  was  indirectly  the  occasion  of  the  crime. 

Twenty  five  were  crimes  not  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  previous  habits  were  known  to  be  temper¬ 
ate  ;  in  others  nothing  was  known  on  the  subject. 
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NORWICH,  CT. 

The  undersigned  have  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  the  County  Jail  and 
the  Alms-house  (in  Norwich,  Con.,)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  pauperism 
and  crime;  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  their  examination: 

In  the  Alms  House  they  found  29  individuals,  of  which,  26  are 
adults,  and  3  boys.  Of  the  26  adults,  21  are  intemperate  themselves, 
and  two  came  there  from  the  intemperance  of  others.  One  of  the 
boys  has  an  intemperate  mother.  Therefore,  of  26  adults,  23  came 
there  from  intemperance.  And  they  found  that  of  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  adults,  one  had  an  intemperate  father,  and  another  had  an  intem¬ 
perate  mother,  but  they  were  not  sure  that  intemperance  was  the 
cause  of  their  being  at  the  Alms  House. 

At  the  County  Jail  in  this  town,  they  found  that  there  had  been 
during  the  year  1840,  86  commitments.  Of  these,  33  were  for  the 
crime  of  intemperance,  and  48  for  crimes  of  which  intemperance  was 
known  to  be  the  chief  cause.  Therefore,  intemperance  was  the  chief 
cause  of  81  out  of  86  commitments.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the 
33  commitments  for  the  crime  of  intemperance,  30  were  from  this 
town. 

Signed  by  W.  Hooker, 

Norwich ,  Jan .  16.  J.  V.  Wilson. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  CIRCULAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  TEMPER  AN  CE  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  the  city  for  the  year  ending 
with  the  31st  of  December,  1839.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  pauperism,  and  three-fourths  of  the  of¬ 
fences  against  the  laws,  are  attributable  to  strong  drink. 

Value  of  city  property  in  the  Alms-house,  Halls  of  Justice,  Penitentia¬ 
ry,  and  Bridewell,  in  1839,  §1,500,000  ;  which,  at  seven  percent,  inter¬ 
est  per  annum,  would  yield  §105,000  00 

Expenses  of  the  city  during  the  year  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads  of  account : 


Alms-house, 
Bellevue  Hospital, 
Courts, 

Charities, 

Halls  of  Justice, 
House  of  Detention, 
House  of  Refuge, 
Justices’  Courts, 
Lunatic  Asylum, 
Police, 

Salaries, 


§275,000  26 
6,688  00 
39,384  31 
3,248  48 
5,448  86 
128  46 
21,450  00 
14,956  58 
30,000  00 
35,759  27 
54,476  35 


Total,  591,541  03 

Three-fourths  of  this  enormous  expenditure  being  chargeable  to  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  is  $443 ,655  76.  The  cost  of  the  City  Watch  is 
$233,527  76.  But  for  strong  drink  the  one-half  of  this  sum  would  be 
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saved,  which  half  added  to  the  above,  and  the  grand  total  is 
$560,419  64. 

The  city  tax  the  last  year  was  $1,352,832  58.  Of  course  more  than 
two-fifths  of  this  sum,  or  dhowX forty-two  cents  of  every  dollar  paid  as 
tax,  is  occasioned  by  intemperance. 

From  the  special  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Alms-house  de¬ 
partment,  dated  April  6th,  1840,  we  learn,  that  the  total  number  of 
inmates  in  the  Alms-house,  Penitentiary,  and  Bridewell,  during  the 
past  year,  was  37,625 ;  three-fourths  of  this  number,  or  28,218,  having 
been  brought  to  these  places  by  drunkenness,  we  have  the  appalling 
fact,  that  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  paupers  or  fel¬ 
ons  by  intemperance.  According  to  the  united  testimony  of  Hugh 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Judge  Edwards,  but  three  cases  ofmur- 
der  have  occurred  in  this  city  for  the  last  twenty-two  years, which 
could  not  be  traced  to  strong  drink  as  the  cause. 

ALBANY. 

From  a  printed  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Albany,  as  audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  it  appears  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  last  year’s  crime  and  pauperism  is  about  $51,000, 
while  the  common  school  tax  for  the  same  period  amounts  to  only 
11,000.  Of  this  51,000,  more  than  half  was  expended  for  the  poor. 
Could  there  well  be  a  people  more  liberal  in  educating  for  the  state 
prison,  or  more  economical  in  educating  for  good  citizenship  ! 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

In  seven  towns  in  this  county,  there  are  seventy-one  licensed  taverns 
and  grocers ;  and  in  Newburg  alone,  eighty-eight.  Some  distilleries 
that  some  years  since  stopped,  recommenced  operations.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember  there  were  thirteen  distilleries  manufacturing  whisky  in  one 
town.  One  of  the  distillers  obtained  license  of  the  commissioners  to 
sell  liquor  by  the  small.  The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
in  this  county,  the  last  year,  was  THIRTEEN  THOUSAN  DOL¬ 
LARS  ;  what  portion  of  this  was  paid  for  intemperance  appears  from 
the  following  statement  from  the  county  records  : 

Brought  to  the  poor-house,  within  eleven  months  previous  to  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  1840,  three  hundred  and  four. 

Not  through  intemperance,  seven. 

Doubtful,  fifteen. 

Through  intemperance  directly  or  indirectly,  two  hundred  and 
eighty- two. 

MOSES  SAWYER,  Keeper. 

Jail  report,  from  November,  1839,  to  September,  1840:  182  com¬ 
mitments — sober,  nine  ;  doubtful,  nine ;  in  consequence  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  164.  On  the  first  of  September,  twenty- three  were  in  prison,  and 
all  came  there  through  intemperance. 

Attest.  ROBERT  L.  HATHEWAY,  Sheriff. . 

BALTIMORE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  JAIL. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Visiters  of  the  Jail  of  Baltimore  City  and  Coun¬ 
ty,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  committed  during  the 
year,  ending  26th  November,  1840,  was  1730,  viz:  1107  white  and  623 
colored.  The  daily  number  of  prisoners  has  averaged  79 — from  the 
city  73,  and  county  6. 
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The  whole  expenses  of  the  prison,  including  repairs,  amounted  in  the 
same  period  to  $8,441  45,  of  which  the  city’s  proportion  is  $7,764  73, 
being  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  whole  amount.  The  city’s  proportion 
of  the  fees  received  at  the  Jail,  amounted  to  $2,103  24,  and  from  mon¬ 
eys  received  from  licenses  to  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  $874  04 — 
leaving  the  actual  demand  to  be  met  by  taxes  on  assessable  property 
of  the  city,  $4,787  45.  The  report  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
county  of  $1,145  75,  and  it  is  believed  no  levy  will  be  required  of  the 
county  this  year. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  OHIO  PENITENTIARY . 

On  Dec.  1st,  1840,  there  were  in  the  prison  488  convicts. 


White  males  434 

do  females  3 

Black  males  47 

do  females  4 


225  had  been  married : 

250  had  not  been  married  : 

64  were  widowers : 

10  had  been  liberally  educated: 

21  had  received  an  academical  education  : 

199  could  read,  write  and  cipher  : 

87  could  read  and  write  only  : 

105  could  read  only : 

59  could  not  read  the  bible : 

126  grossly  intemperate : 

222  moderate  drinkers : 

125'  total  abstinents: 

115  who  were  intoxicated  when  the  crimes  were  perpe¬ 
trated  for  which  they  were  incarcerated. 

— [Annual  Report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.] 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  township  of  Cleveland  expended,  as  appears  from  the  books  of 
the  County  Auditor,  the  sum  of  $2560,42 ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $400,  payable  one  year  after  date, 
making  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  township  for  the  year, 
$2960,42. 

Of  this  amount ;  only  $130,36  was  expended  for  other  than  pauper 
purposes,  making  the  pauper  charge  of  the  township  for  the  year, 
$2830,06.  Of  this  sum  2255,33  is  paid  for  the  support  and  relief  of 
the  325  intemperate  poor  and  their  families,  and  only  $291,32  is  paid 
for  those  who  are  known  to  be  temperate — being  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  pauper  expenditure  chargeable  to  intemperance,  and 
about  one-  tenth  for  the  support  of  those  known  to  be  temperate. 

The  total  criminal  expenditure  of  the  County  the  past  year,  as 
above  stated,  is  $8910,63  and  taking  the  Jail  expenditures  for  two 
years  as  the  data ,  $8484  therefore  is  chargeable  to  intemperance. 

Of  the  total  expenditures  for  all  county  purposes,  the  past  year — be¬ 
ing  $12,288 — $8484  therof  is  paid  for  the  safe  keeping  and  feeding 
intemperate  offenders,  and  for  the  arrest,  examination  and  trial  of  in¬ 
temperate  trespassers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  being  nearly  l  of  the 
whole  county  expenditure.  The  whole  criminal  expenditure  of  the 
County,  and  the  aggregate  pauper  expenditure  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
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county,  amount  to  $15,069,  and  $13,389  thereof  is  paid  for  administer¬ 
ing  criminal  justice  in  the  county  to  Intemperate  law  breakers,  feed¬ 
ing  and  securing  them,  and  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  Intemper¬ 
ate  poor  and  their  dependants — being  over  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
pauper  and  criminal  expenditure  chargeable  to  Intemperance. 


The  Prison  Discipline  report  for  1841  states  that  crime  has  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  In  13  penitentiaries  the 
increase  of  prisoners  was  only  86.  From  these  904  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  and  only  12  had  escaped,  8  of  whom  were  in  Kentucky.  A- 
mong  the  causes  of  insanity,  intemperance  produced  12  per  cent.,  ill 
health  25,  the  affections  16,  loss  of  property  4,  mesturbation  6. 


M.  (p.  28.) 

REMARKS  OF  JOHN  TAPPAN,  ESQ.,  OF  BOSTON, 

At  the  Opening  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Union ,  May  26, 1841. 

One  of  the  first  commission  merchants  in  Boston  informed  me, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  large  consignments  of  Holland 
gin  from  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  sold  it  to  the  principal  dealers 
in  this  city.  He  has  since  been  informed  by  his  correspondent,  that 
there  was  not  five  gallons  of  pure  Holland  gin  in  all  his  various  ship¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  nearly  all  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  he  had  made 
a  fortune  by  it.  It  is  notorious  that  all  liquors  can  be  so  closely  imi¬ 
tated  as  to  deceive  the  best  judges.  In  Paris,  the  past  winter,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  prosecuted,  convicted  and  fined,  for  making  spurious  Cham- 
paigne  wine.  An  editor  of  one  of  the  Paris  journals,  in  giving  an 
account  of  it,  remarked — “  It  is  very  cruel  to  fine  a  man  for  making 
Champaigne  wine,  when  not  one  bottle  in  a  thousand  that  is  sold,  is 
unadulterated.”  It  is  notorious  that  the  wine  imported  as  Marseilles 
Madeira,  is  made  out  of  an  inferior  wine,  brandy  and  other  ingredients, 
and  that  the  city  of  Marseilles  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  traffic 
in  the  article.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  going  on  now  in  this  city. 
So  perfect  has  the  manufacture  of  wine  become,  that  any  kind  can  be 
so  imitated,  as  to  deceive  connoisseurs.  Even  George  the  Fourth  was 
deceived  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  made  a  great  entertainment, 
by  his  butler.  Dr.  Woodward  published  an  account  of  his  visiting  a 
man  who  had  broken  his  leg,  and  when  he  had  set  it,  he  asked  if  they 
had  any  rum  in  the  house.  They  brought  him  some,  with  which  he 
wet  the  bandages ;  but  two  days  afterwards,  he  was  alarmed  when  he 
found  the  heads  of  the  pins  which  he  used  in  binding  it  up  were  cor¬ 
roded,  and  on  examining  the  rum  which  was  used,  he  found  it  con¬ 
tained  a  large  portion  of  oil  of  vitriol !  ! 

In  London,  the  past  winter,  a  man  purchased  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
finding  it  black  and  putrid  the  next  day,  he  carried  it  back,  and  accused 
the  butcher  of  selling  him  spoilt  meat.  The  butcher  denied  the 
charge,  and  pointed  him  to  the  mate  leg,  which  was  in  a  perfectly 
sound  state,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  stop  anywhere,  on  his  way 
home.  The  man  acknowledged  that  he  called  in  at  the  Gin  Palace, 
and  took  a  glass  of  spirit,  some  of  which  fell  upon  the  leg  of  mutton, 
the  day  before,  and  turned  it  black  ;  undoubtedly  it  was  partly  oil  of 
vitriol. 

That  the  Albany  ale  and  beer  was  made  from  water  drawn  from  a 
pond  in  which  dead  horses,  hogs,  dogs  and  cats  were  decaying,  was 
Droved  in  the  action  brought  by  the  brewers  against  Mr.  Delavan,  and 
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to  be  in  common  use  by  brewers  in  that  city  ;  and  from  it  was  manu¬ 
factured  that  delicious  beverage,  known  as  Albany  ale. 

Poisonous  drugs  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine  and  beer  in  this  country,  as  has  been  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  quitted  the  business. 

Now,  if  only  pure  spirits,  wine  and  beer  were  sold,  it  would  still  be 
poison  so  far  as  the  alcohol  in  them  went ;  but  as  many  of  you  may 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  way  in  which  wine  is  made — wine, 
that  delicious  beverage,  so  enchanting  and  exhilarating — I  will  state 
what  I  saw  in  passing  through  the  vineyards  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  months  we  spent  on  the  continent,  we 
witnessed  much  wine  drinking,  with  considerable  use  of  brandy ;  but 
cases  of  beastly  intoxication  are  much  less  frequent  there  than  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  England.  We  passed  through  the  finest  wine  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  vintage  time ;  and  witnessed  the  “  treading  out  of  the  grapes.” 
On  an  appointed  day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hamlet  assemble  early  in 
the  morning,  and  with  carts  containing  baskets,  tubs  and  casks,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  gather  all  the  grapes,  sound ,  and  in  every  stage  of  decay ,  in 
large  tubs,  resembling  in  size  and  cleanliness  the  tubs  in  which  hogs 
are  scalded  and  dressed  in  America.  When  the  tub  is  sufficiently 
filled  with  grapes,  spiders,  spiders’  webs  and  flies,  a  lad  jumps  into  it, 
and  drawing  up  his  pantaloons  to  his  middle,  commences,  sometimes 
with  bare  feet,  and  at  others  with  his  barn-yard  shoes,  to  jump  upon 
the  grapes,  and  force  the  juice  through  holes  in  the  centre  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub  into  a  large  tunnel,  which  is  inserted  in  a  cask.  When 
the  cask  is  filled,  it  is  rolled  away  and  carted  to  the  village,  from 
whence  it  goes  to  the  wine  merchant,  and  is  manufactured,  winch 
means  adulterated,  and  sent  to  market.  Nothing  can  be  more  filthy 
and  nauseating  than  the  dirty,  slovenly  way  wine  is  made,  unless  it 
may  be  the  water  back  of  Albany,  of  which  Mr.  Delavan  proved  they 
made  strong  beer.  Could  wine  drinkers,  who  so  much  extol  the  cock¬ 
roach  flavor  of  their  wine,  in  our  country,  once  realize  that  it  probably 
is  the  spider  flavor,  they  would  loathe  what  they  call  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  no  pure  wine  is  exported  from 
wine  countries,  and  why  it  should  be  believed  that  there  is,  when  it  is 
so  notoriously  otherwise  that  even  the  dealers  themselves  make  no  secret 
of  their  mixtures,  passes  my  comprehension. 

Wine  and  spirit  dealers,  of  our  countrymen,  when  abroad,  boast  of 
their  mixtures  at  home ;  and  the  idea  of  any  pure  spirits,  brandy  or 
wine,  is  absurd,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  counterfeited  and  passed  off 
as  genuine. 


CHAMPAGNE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  distinguished  physician  and  chemist 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  E.  C.  Delavan. 

“  Are  you  aware  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Champagne  wine, 
‘  imported,’  (so  called,)  is  nothing  but  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
sugar,  with  whisky  and  fixed  air  ?  I  have  seen  a  bottle  analyzed  to¬ 
day,  which  contained  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lead,  and  not  a  particle 
of  wine  in  it.  And  still  this  stuff  is  guzzled  down  as  if  it  was  nectar, 
and  all  for  fashion’s  sake.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  wine 
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drank  in  this  country,  is  made  in  it.  The  process  generally  pursued 
is — take  whisky  and  pass  it  through  charcoal,  and  extract  all  the  oils 
which  flavor  it,  then  mix  with  the  various  species  of  wine  they  wish 
to  make.— Color,  with  burnt  sugar.” 

IV.  (P.  28.) 

The  noble  steamers  on  the  New  York  and  Providence  line  have 
closed  their  bars,  and  are  receiving  for  it  justly  the  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  public. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  on  board  the  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Codman 
in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  progress  of  the  temperance 
cause  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  just  matter 
of  congratulation,  that  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  discontinued  on  board  this 
steamer,  and  all  those  of  the  line  with  which  she  is  connected. 

Several  other  large  steamers  that  run  east  from  Boston  have  given 
up  their  bars. 

During  the  late  extraordinary  movements  at  Boston,  Mr.  Boutell,  the 
keeper  of  the  National  Hotel,  was  so  impressed  with  the  evils  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  in  a  public  house,  as  to  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
banish  it  at  once,  and  forever  from  his  premises.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  President  of  the  Washington 
Temperance  Society. 

Boston ,  May  21st,  1841. 

S.  F.  Holbrook,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — For  a  great  number  of  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
evil  it  has  inflicted,  not  only  upon  myself,  but  upon  the  community ; 
and,  until  recently,  I  have  never  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  tide, 
which  was  fast  overflowing  me.  I  now  feel  that  I  have  conquered 
my  worst  enemy,  and  trust  I  shall  never  again  be  defeated  by  him. 
This  is  the  first  time  intemperance  has  ever  been  attacked  in  the  right 
way.  The  most  inveterate  drunkard,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  most  be¬ 
nevolent  and  kind-hearted  man.  In  some  cases,  he  is  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent.  Those  who  are  often  the  most  intemperate,  are  the  most  libe¬ 
ral.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  this.  Having  for  so  many 
years  been  the  keeper  of  a  public  house,  both  in  this  and  another  city,, 
i  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  those  who  drink  the  most  are 
the  most  benevolent.  I  have  hardly  seen  an  instance  where  an  indi¬ 
vidual  (like  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken)  drink  alone.  It  is  always 
“  hale  fellow  well  met.”  “Let  us  take  a  little  something  togther,” 
is  the  universal  saying  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
Nothing  but  perseverance  will  bring  about  the  reformation  which  we 
have  commenced.  We  must  work  day  and  night  in  this  glorious 
cause,  which  is  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  morality,  of  learning,  of  good 
government,  and,  in  fine,  the  cause  of  God !  My  friends  are  doing 
every  thing  for  me  that  I  can  ask ;  and  in  few  weeks  I  hope  to  see  my 
house  filled  with  temperance  boarders,  who  will  take  “  the  long  pull, 
the  strong  pull,  and  the  pull  altogether,”  in  this  glorious  cause.  My 
friends  all  greet  me  with  pleasure,  and  all  assure  me  of  their  confidence 
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and  support.  I  am  sometimes  astonished  to  see  so  many  of  them  who 
have  got  the  start  of  me  in  this  cause.  I  find  many  have  joined  our 
society,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  smiled  had  they  been  asked 
to  join  such  a  cause.  These  are  true  and  substantial  men — men  in 
whom  the  most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  to  you  by  way 
of  encouragement.  You  are  engaged  in  a  most  righteous  work.  You 
have  before  you  a  great  work  yet  to  do.  On  you  depends  the  result 
whether  Boston,  which  is  the  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  work, 
shall  take  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  Temperance. 


O.  (p.  31.) 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  May.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  committee  had  rendered  the  pledge  an  optional  act  on 
the  part  of  persons  enrolling  themselves  as  members,  making  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  subscription  the  only  test. 

The  Report  presented  the  following  facts  as  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  Temperance  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  malt 
used  by  the  brewers,  publicans,  and  beer-shop  keepers  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Scotland,  was  776,785  bushels  less  than  in  the  year  1839.  Of 
distilled  spirits  of  all  kinds  there  was  duty  paid  for  consumption  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  11,817,926  gallons,  being  255,488  less  than  1839;  Scotland, 
6,271,496  gallons,  being  30,329  less  than  1839 ;  Ireland,  7,427,604  gal¬ 
lons,  being  3,420,605  less  than  1839. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Great  Room, 
Exeter  Hall,  on  W ednesday  evening,  May  5.  The  hall  was  filled  at  an 
early  hour.  The  platform  was  crowded  with  ministers  and  gentlemen 
from  the  metropolis,  and  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  great  total  abstinence  societies,  namely, 
the  above  society,  and  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Society.  At  six 
o’clock,  the  President,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  took  the 
chair,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  audience. 

After  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing,  by  the  Rev.  George  Evans,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Green  read  an  abstract  of  the  report.  Ninety  auxiliaries  were 
now  in  connection  with  the  society,  in  which  were  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  members,  more  than  four  thousand  of  whom  had  been  reclaimed 
from  habits  of  gross  intemperance.  About  two  hundred  ministers  of 
various  denominations  were  in  union  with  the  society,  besides  about 
seven  hundred  persons  who  were  engaged  in  advocating  gratuitously 
the  principle  by  which  they  had  been  benefited.  Some  thousands  had 
been  brought  under  regular  religious  instruction,  many  of  whom  had 
been  admitted  into  Christian  churches. 

NEW  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  new  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  held  its  anniver¬ 
sary  at  Exeter  Hall,  May  17.  J.  Dunlop,  Esq.  in  the  Chair.  The  Hall 
was  densely  crowded  in  every  part,  and  never  did  the  platforms  pre¬ 
sent  such  an  array  of  sterling  temperance  talent,  character  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  Secretary  read  the  Fifth  Annual  Report.  £1952  had  been 
received  in  donations,  and,  £1273  for  publications.  The  Report  stated 
that  intemperance  was  the  chief  cause  of  existing  crime  and  pauper- 
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ism,  and  dwelt  on  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  as  the  only 
remedy ;  it  pointed  out  the  beneficial  effects  which  on  almost  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  honest  hearts  had  been  wrought  by  this 
principle,  and  it  contained  accounts  of  hundreds  of  societies  established 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  Powerful  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  two  societies  on  the  short  pledge ; — the  members  of 
this  society  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adhere  to  the  American  pledge 
which  excludes  the  traffic  and  giving  liquor  to  others. 

Of  the  forty  counties  in  England,  more  than  half  have  been  strongly 
agitated  by  tetotalism ;  but  its  spread  has  been  chiefly  in  Lancashire, 
Buckingham,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  reformation  of  drunkards  has  ever 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  work,  and  more  than  30,000  have  been 
the  fruit.  One  sixth  of  these  have  become  members  of  Christian 
churches.  In  London  more  than  fifty  meetings  have  been  held  weekly. 
Agriculturists,  sailors,  carpenters,  shopkeepers,  fishermen,  bricklayers, 
stone  masons,  sawyers,  nursery  men,  and  medical  gentlemen,  have 
extensively  borne  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  temperance  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  increase  of  individual  and  domestic  comfort  among  the 
working  classes,  from  the  adoption  of  the  pledge,  is  immense.  A  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  established  in  London  to  abrogate  the  arbitrary  com¬ 
pulsory  drinking  usages,  and  there  is  prospect  of  a  protective  fund  to 
defend  workmen  who  are  driven  from  the  shops  because  they  will  not 
drink. 

In  Wales,  tetotalism  is  considered  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  religion,  that  it  is  viewed  as  a  Divine  dispensation  to 
expel  the  crying  sin  of  drunkenness  from  the  land,  and  ministers  have 
been  the  chief  instruments  of  advancing  it,  and  they  are  gathering  into 
their  churches  an  immense  harvest  of  men  who  were  once  drunken 
characters. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Western  Scottish  Temperance  Union  is  a 
deeply  interesting  and  important  document.  It  gives  reports  from  110 
societies,  containing  61,905  enrolled  members,  embracing  16  medical 
men,  and  42  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  170  persons  are  mentioned  as 
having  relinquished  the  traffic.  Mr.  Law  has  performed  an  efficient 
tour  through  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Scotland.  At  Glasgow,  60  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  weekly.  A  series  of  sermons  by  popular  preach¬ 
ers  have  been  preached  during  the  winter  at  Glasgow  on  successive 
Sabbath  evenings;  and  great  preparations  are  making  for  a  tempe¬ 
rance  procession  in  June.  15,000  Catholics  have  there  signed  the 
temperance  pledge,  4,000  of  whom  marched  the  streets  under  tempe¬ 
rance  banners  on  New  Year’s  day. 


P„  (p.  31.) 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CAUSE  IN  MONTREAL. 

The  number  of  members  added  to  this  society  during  the  past  year 
is  402,  exclusive  of  168  soldiers  who  were  admitted  as  a  branch  society. 
The  number  which  has  been  lost  by  death,  removal,  or  inconsistency, 
is  not  known. 

A  very  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  temperance  cause  within 
the  past  year  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  the  Rev.  P.  Phelan,  a  Ro*- 
man  Catholic  priest  of  this  city,  who  has  delivered  many  excellent 
addresses  and  exhortations  on  the  subject  to  his  congregation,  and  has, 
succeeded  in  forming  a  society  of  about  3000  members,  which  includes 
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a  great  proportion  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Irish  origin  in  this  city,  as 
well  as  many  from  the  surrounding  country.  We  regret  to  add  that 
this  society  is  not  strictly  tetotal ;  but  a  large  portion  of  its  members 
act  as  if  it  were,  and  drinking  is  diminished  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Committee  have  also  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  an  im¬ 
pulse  has  been  received  from  a  heretofore  unexpected  quarter,  namely, 
the  brethren  of  French  origin,  whose  attention  has  been  turned  to  the 
subject  of  temperance  by  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  and  some  other  ecclesi¬ 
astics.  The  lectures  and  exhortations  of  these  influential  men,  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  well  organized  society  of  nearly  3000 
members  in  this  city,  the  influence  and  example  of  which  are  felt  and 
imitated  in  the  country  places  around.  This  society,  like  the  last,  is 
not  tetotal,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  to  render  drinking  less  reputable, 
and  greatly  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  in  the  mean¬ 
time  ;  and  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  total  abstinence  principles. 

PROGRESS  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  cause  of  total  abstinence  has  made  rapid  progress  in  this  city 
during  the  last  winter.  Last  season  at  this  period  there  were  not 
over  250  tetotalers ;  now  there  are  over  6000,  and  additions  are  mak¬ 
ing  daily.  Meetings  of  an  interesting  character  are  held  frequently, 
and  the  principles  are  generally  understood  and  approved  by  the  most 
respectable  class  of  the  community.  Many  most  notorious  drunkards 
have  been  reformed.  In  the  country  the  Catholic  priests  seem  vieing 
with  each  other  in  zealous  efforts  to  promote  this  glorious  cause. 
Thousands  of  Canadians  have  joined  societies.  There  is  certainly  a 
mighty  revolution  in  the  land. — Letter  to  Cor.  Sec.  A.  T.  U. 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Temperance  Society 

of  that  place ,  May  7, 1841. 

“  The  Committee  submit  their  report  at  the  close  of  a  year,  distin¬ 
guished  for  unexampled  success  to  the  cause  of  Temperance.  A  short 
time  before  the  commencement  of  their  period  of  office,  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  had  taken  place  in  the  addition  of  your  society :  the  meet¬ 
ings,  which  for  a  long  time  previous  were  exceedingly  discouraging, 
had  become  better  attended,  and  signs  of  returning  vigor  had  begun  to 
appear  in  the  renewed  exertions  of  members.  The  prosperity  which 
had  thus  commenced,  has  throughout  the  year  advanced  with  ready 
and  uninterrupted  progress.  During  that  period  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  persons  joined  your  society,  so  that  the  number  of 
names  now  on  the  book  amounts  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
of  those  who  have  lately  joined. 

“  Your  Committee  are  happy  to  state  that  the  greater  proportion 
are  now  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence. 

.  “  Your  Committee  rejoice  to  state,  that  this  success,  great  as  it  is, 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  has  attended  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  Halifax,  through  the  instrumentality  of  another  society. 
They  notice  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  the  St.  Mary’s  Society, 
established  during  the  past  winter,  numbers  over  3,300  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen.  They  have  also  much  pleasure  in  noticing  that  a  society- 
forming  a  branch  to  the  present  has  been  established,  and  is  now  in 
active  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  the  B,ev.  Mr.  Breare ;  it 
numbers  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  whom,  are  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence.’’ 
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ST.  JOHNS,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Sir, — Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Cause  has  rapidly  advanced  in  this  city  and  other  parts  of  this 
province.  The  principles  appear  to  be  better  understood  now  than 
formerly.  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  first  Total  Abstinence  Society 
formed  in  Europe  or  America ,  was  formed  in  this  city,  25th  May, 
1832,  and  has  advanced  with  more  or  less  success  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  out  of  a  population  of  28,000,  we  have  three  Societies  formed 
with  2,850  members,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  city. 

TEMPERANCE  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Temperance  Society  of  Rotterdam,  of 
which  G.  H.  Eshuys  is  President,  C.  C.  Jurrecvitz,  Vice  President,  and 
J.  Deyll,  Secretary,  presented  in  January,  1841,  describes  the  work  of 
te  mperance  in  Holland  as  in  its  infancy,  having  scanty  funds  and  com¬ 
paratively  but  few  friends.  The  amount  of  members  is  fifteen  only 
above  the  number  of  the  former  year.  The  society  holds  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  has  received  encouraging  communications  from  Weener 
and  East  Friesland,  where  the  cause  is  patronized  by  the  Prince  Hesse, 
aided- by  ministers  and  literary  gentlemen — also  from  the  New  York 
State  Temperance  Society  at  Albany — also  from  the  “  Conseil  Central 
de  salubrite  publique  de  Brussel.”  The  pamphlet  contains  an  Address 
from  the  President,  in  which  he  pleads  the  cause  and  urges  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  total  abstinence,  by  which  he  hopes  a  prevailing  and  blessed 
state  of  temperance  will  be  produced. 

A  tract  published  by  the  Society,  called  “  the  Golden  Cross,”  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  young,  and  is  a  pleasant  dialogue  between  “  Klaas  Van 
Oorschot  and  Barend  Bakker,”  representing  the  downward  course  of 
intemperance  of  the  former,  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  latter, 
by  which  ultimately  his  friend  was  saved  from  the  disgrace,  distress 
and  ruin  of  the  poor  drunkard.  It  illustrates  two  important  facts — the 
danger  of  presumptuously  trusting  to  good  intentions  when  we  are 
unwilling  to  bind  ourselves  by  sacred  pledges — and  the  happy  result  of 
faithful,  affectionate  and  persevering  efforts  to  reclaim  a  friend  from 
the  way  of  destruction.  Van  Oorschot,  once  a  poor  drunkard,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  comfort,  respectability,  usefulness,  and  his  family  by  his 
friend  Baker. 

TETOLALISM  AT  THE  CAPE. 

A  Cape  paper,  the  Graham's  Town  Journals  of  January  14th,  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  second  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  colored  members  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
It  took  place  in  a  large  school-room  connected  with  Union  Chapel, 
which  was  very  neatly  ornamented  by  the  Natives.  After  they  had 
partaken  of  cake  and  tea,  their  pastor  addressed  them  in  Dutch, onthe 
evils  of  Intemperance;  on  the  conclusion  of  this  gentleman’s  address, 
a  Kafir  stood  up  to  tell  his  artless  tale  to  the  listened  crowd,  and  he  was 
followed  by  other  speakers,  Hottentots,  a  Fingo,  a  Bechuand,  and  a 
man  who  was  formerly  a  slave,  all  of  them  speaking  in  an  unembar¬ 
rassed  manner.  The  writer  of  the  account,  says,  “  that  all  their  cloth¬ 
ing  was  good  and  neat,  and  some  even  uenteel.”  The  dress  of  him 
who  had  been  a  slave,  was  “  a  handsome  superfine  blue  cloth  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  white  waistcoat,  trowsers,  and  linen  which  perfectly 
corresponded.”  This  meeting  of  Aborigines  amounted  to  about  two 
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hundred  in  number,  and  surely  it  must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
any  feeling  and  Christian  man  to  have  beheld  so  many  fellow-creatures 
rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Heathenism  and  Intemperance. 

LAUNCESTON,  (VAN  DIEMAJNf’s  LAND.) 

In  a  paper  of  a  late  date  from  Launceston,  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Lonnceston  Temperance  Society, 
which  took  place  in  the  Infant  School-room,  Octeper  27.  There  were 
between  300  and  400  persons  present.  The  Veneradle  the  Archdeacon 
of  Bombay  was  in  the  chair,  and  after  a  prayer  had  been  offered  up  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Price,  the  Archdeacon  spoke  for  two  hours.  The 
report  of  his  speech  occupies  two  columns  of  the  Launceston  Adver¬ 
tiser ,  and  it  appears  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  taken  up  in 
demonstating  the  superiority  of  tetotalism  to  moderation,  which  the 
speaker  triumphantly  effected.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Archdeacon’s 
address,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  effective,  the  Rev.  C.  Price, 
the  Rev.  H,  Dowling,  Mr.  Sherlin,  and  Mr.  Allcock  addressrd  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  conclusion  several  signed  the  Pledge. 

TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  for  1 840,  we  have 
the  following  notice  of  a  temperance  society  in  one  of  its  stations  in 
Jamaica : 

“  It  is  now  upwards  of  four  years  since  the  temperance  society  in 
connection  with  Hampden  congregation  was  formed.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  established  in  Jamaica ;  and  every  year  has  witnessed  its  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  and  usefulness.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches — 
the  adult  and  the  juvenile.  During  the  past  year,  239  members  have 
been  added  to  the  former,  and  64  to  the  latter,  making  together  303. 
The  whole  number  of  members  is  now  no  fewer  than  1195,  and  of 
these,  about  200  have  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
wine  and  malt  liquors,  as  well  as  from  ardent  spirit ;  but  this  has  hap¬ 
pily  occasioned  no  division  among  them,  every  one  being  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  adopt  the  principles  either  of  the  temperance  or  of  the  absti¬ 
nence  society,  as  he  thinks  proper. 


Q.  (p.  31.) 

The  department  of  state  has  published  certain  commercial  regula¬ 
tions  enacted  by  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Fegee  group  of  islands,  among 
which  there  is  one  that  forbids  all  trading  in  spirituous  liquors,  and  all 
landing  of  these  articles  are  forbidden.  Any  person  offending  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  vessel  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs  shall  be  denied  all  refreshments.  Spirituous  liquors  found  on 
shore  to  be  seized  and  destroyed. 

The  commander  of  our  exploring  expedition,  who  procured  this 
enactment,  has  covered  himself  with  imperishable  laurels. 

A  missionary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  bears  also  most  honorable 
testimony  to  the  commander  of  the  exploring  expedition. 

October  14th,  1840. 

The  exploring  squadron  is  now  here,  and  captain  Hudson  is  exerting 
a  most  happy  influence.  He  addressed  our  church  (native)  a  few  days 
ago  with  good  effect,  and  made  some  pointed  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  intemperance.  Oh  that  the  Pacific  were  full  of  such  men — mission¬ 
aries  would  meet  with  fewer  difficulties,  and  be  relieved  of  many  a 
heavy  burden. 
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Since  the  visit  of  the  French  Frigate  to  these  Islands,  rum,  under 
the  name  of  French  brandies  is  flowing  in,  threatening  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  A  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  13th,  1840 — 

“We  are  called  now  to  take  the  open  field,  guard  every  point,  and 
spare  no  effort  to  foil  the  enemy.  Some  thirty-five  members  of  this 
church  have  fallen  in  consequence  of  rum :  most  of  them,  however, 
profess  repentance  and  a  desire  to  return  to  duty.”  \'i 

Another  missionary,  Dr.  Andrews,  mentions  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
at  the  Islands  bringing  four  French  papal  ecclesiastics,  and  a  cargo  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  that  a  portion  of  both  the  passengers  and 
cargo  had  found  their  way  to  Kailua.  He  says : — 

The  effect  of  the  latter  has  been  the  downfall  of  two  foreigners  who 
had  forsaken  their  cups  and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart,  one  of  them  for  years,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  church. 
There  has  also  been  more  intoxication,  both  among  foreigners  and 
natives,  than  there  has  been  before  for  years.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  native  church  member  has  been  intoxicated. 


The  Mariners’  Church,  in  Boston,  now  numbers  150  members.  Of 
these  more  than  one  half  are  males,  and  of  this  half  two-thirds  were 
once  inebriates.  The  Windward  Anchor  Temperance  Society,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Home,  numbers,  254  members,  pledged  to  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  New  York  Marine  Tempe¬ 
rance  Society  numbers  over  4000  members.  It  holds  regular  monthly 
meetings,  which  are  very  spirited. 

T  emperance  Meeting  at  the  Cleveland  Bethel ,  Ohio. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Chapel  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  so  much  interest  was 
manifested,  that,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  another  meeting  of  similar  character  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  of  this  week.  Since  that  meeting,  at  least  a  score  of  sailors  have 
signed  the  “  tetotal  pledge,”  through  the  influence  of  their  shipmates. 
Among  them  were  “  all  hands”  and  cabin  boy  of  the  brig  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Last  Sabbath  we  had  in  our  harbor  75  sail  of  vessels  carrying  freight, 
including  the  ship  Superior,  one  or  two  brigs,  &c.,  beside  steamers  and 
“  small  craft,”  yet  among  the  whole  the  crews  of  only  one  or  two 
were  found  at  work.  One  “  set  of  hands”  we  understand  was  dis¬ 
charged  because  they  would  not  work,  it  being  the  'Sabbath.  Extra 
seats  were  used  in  the  Chapel  in  the  evening,  but  the  sailors  com¬ 
plained  of  the  heat,  and  many  of  them  took  their  stand  on  the  stoop 
where  they  could  have  fresh  air. 


R.  (p.  32.) 

THE  COST  OF  INTEMPERANCE  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COST  OF  SOME  OTHER 

things. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  at  Brooklyn ,  on  Sunday  evening ,  the 
15th  February,  by  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer. 

Intemperance  is  a  very  costly  vice.  The  annual  cost  of  ardent 
spirits  still  consumed  in  our  country  is  not  less  than  38,000,000  dol¬ 
lars.  This  is  more  than  the  whole  usual  expense  of  our  national 
government.  And  this  is  no,t  the  whole  cost  of  the  intemperance  of 
our  land.  The  trials  of  intemperate  criminals,  and  the  support  of  in¬ 
temperate  convicts,  and  furnishing  jails  and  state-prisons  for  them, 
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annually  cost  the  country  six  millions.  The  pauperism  occasioned  by 
intemperance  costs  the  country  annually,  the  sum  of,  at  least,  two 
millions  and  a  half.  The  annual  cost  of  wine,  for  eleven  years,  has 
been  four  millions,  at  least.  Strong  beer  costs,  at  least,  one  million. 
The  loss  of  time  through  idleness  occasioned  by  intemperance,  and  the 
unnecessary  lawsuits  that  grow  out  of  it,  should  probably  be  reckoned 
almost  equal  to  one-eighth  of  all  the  rest.  But  since  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  these  last  amounts,  I  pass  them  by. 

And  now  if  we  add  together  the  cost  of — 

Distilled  spirits,  ... 

Wines,  ...  .  . 

Srong  beer,  .... 

Pauperism  occasioned  by  intemperance, 

Criminal  prosecutions,  support  of  intemperate  con¬ 
victs,  interest  on  the  cost  of  public  prisons, 


$38,000000, 

4,000000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 


2,000,000 

W e  have  the  enormous  sum  of  $50,500,000 

which  this  vice  annually  costs  for  its  support !  All  this,  aside  from 
idleness,  and  civil  law-suits,  and  private  charity.  Here  is  a  direct  tax 
of  $3  apiece  for  every  man,  woman ,  and  child  in  the  nation,  to  be  paid 
annually,  if  this  vice  continues  to  prevail,  as  it  has.  What  a  tax ! 
There  is  not  an  iron-handed  despotism  on  earth  which  would  dare  to 
tax  men  so  ! 

Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  some  other  things. 

Now  the  American  Bible  Society,  during  the  whole  24  years  of  its 
operation ,  has  not  cost  the  country  so  much  as  the  strong  drink  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country  costs  now , — (after  all  the  diminution  since  the 
reformation  began,)  IN  17  DAYS  ! 

The  American  Board  received  in  five  years, 

Paid  for  f  oreign  liquors  in  five  years, 

(Estimating  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,)  which  is  for  six 
months,  ...... 

The  consumption  of  foreign  liquors,  therefore,  sends  nearly  as  much 
money  out  of  the  country  in  six  months ,  as  the  American  Board  for 
F oreign  Missions  in  five  years  ! 

If  we  had  the  income  of  five  of  the  most  prominent  benevolent 
societies  of  our  land — 

The  American  Bible  Society,  (1840,  sales  and  donat¬ 
ions, )  ...... 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  .....  241,691  05 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  .  .  78,345  19 

The  American  Tract  Society,  (sales  and  donations,)  .  117,596  16 

The  American  Education  Society,  .  .  .  51,963  50 


$889,879  56 
8,455,345  20 

845,534  00 


$97,355  09 


Making  a  total  of, 


$586,950  99 


we  should  not  have  enough  to  pay  the  direct  cost  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  consumed  in  our  country  in  five  days !  If  we  had  the  whole 
income  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission  for  F or¬ 
eign  Missions,  ..... 

during  its  thirty-one  years  of  operation  ; 

American  Bible  Society, 
during  its  twenty  four-years  operations ; 

American  Tract  Society, 

during  its  fifteen  years  of  operation ; 


$2,753,605  65 
1,889,648  02 
1,107,670  71 
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867,740  01 


807,269  00 


American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
during  its  fourteen  years  operation ; 

American  Education  Society,  .... 

during  its  twenty-five  years  operation ; 
we  should  not  have  enough  to  pay  the  direct  cost  of  strong  drink  in 
our  land  for  fifty-four  days  ! 

The  363  miles  of  the  Erie  canal  cost,  .  .  $10,731,595 

The  97  miles  of  the  Chenango  canal,  .  .  2,009,582 

The  76  miles  of  the  Champlain  canal,  .  .  1,179,872 


Making  a  total  of,  .  .  .  .  $ 13,921,049 

These  are  the  three  great  works  of  the  State.  But  the  costs  of  the 
spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  our  nation  would  pay  every  cent  for  the 
whole  of  them  in  FOUR  MONTHS !  And  here  this  proud  “  Empire 
State”  has  been  embarrassing  herself  with  this  debt  for  24  years  !  and 
it  is  not  paid  yet ! 

I  find  by  the  legislative  reports  that, 

The  common  school  fund  of  the  State  of  New  York  is,  $5,038,807 
The  literature  fund,  .....  268,777 

The  bank  fund,  .....  253,406 


Making,  ......  $2,555,990 

The  whole  capital  of  these  three  important  funds  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  the  strong  drink  consumed  in  the  country  in  THENTY-FIYE 
DAYS ! 

The  New  York  and-  Erie  Railroad  is  another  magnificent  project. 
Its  length  will  be  about  446  miles.  It  will  cost  about  9,000,000  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  legislature,  thought  the  company  would  do  well,  if  they 
met  the  vast  expense  and  finished  the  work  in  20  years.  But  if  those 
who  use  strong  drink  in  our  land  would  give  the  money  it  costs  them, 
to  buy  this  stock ,  they  would  pay  every  cent  of  it, — not  in  20  years ,  but 
IN  12  WEEKS. 

Another  heavy  matter  of  expense  near  by  us,  is  the  project  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  city  of  New  York  with  pure  water,  by  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Croton  river.  Probably,  when  the  work  shall  be  completed, 
we  shall  find  its  cost  has  amounted  to  $11,000,000.  The  cost  of  these 
liquors,  in  the  city  of*  New  York  alone,  would  pay  every  cent  of  this 
vast  expense  in  less,  than  15  years  !  (Cold  water  for  the  city  costs 
much,  but  it  is  cheaper  than  rum.)  But  probably,  that  debt  will  not 
be  paid  in  four  times  fifteen  years  ! 

The  war  with  England,  from  1812  to  1815,  was  an  expensive  and 
bloody  one.  It  plunged  the  nation  into  debt,  and  cost  the  lives  of  men 
slain  on  the  “  high  places  of  the  field.”  But  during  those  very  years 
the  habits  of  drinking  cost  the  country  more  money,  and  killed  more 
men !  Man  for  man,  and  dollar  for  dollar,  the .  drinking  was  worse 
than  the  war ! 

Let  the  wheels  of  the  temperance  reformation  roll  on  and  save  the 
cost  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  what  may  not  be  done  for  the  nation 
and  the  world  ? , 


